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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I.—FREE-WILL, PRAISE AND BLAME 
By J. J. C. Smart 


In this article I try to refute the so-called “ libertarian ”’ theory 
of free-will, and to examine how our conclusions ought to modify 
our common attitudes of praise and blame. In attacking the 
libertarian view, I shall try to show that it cannot be consistently 
stated. That is, my discussion will be an “ analytic-philosophi- 
cal” one. I shall neglect what I think is in practice an equally 
powerful method of attack on the libertarian : a challenge to state 
his theory in such a way that it will fit in with modern biology 
and psychology, which are becoming increasingly physicalistic. 

It is difficult to state clearly just what is the metaphysical view 
about free-will to which I object. This is because it seems to me 
to be a self-contradictory one, and in formal logic any proposition 
whatever can be shown to follow from a contradiction. However 
in practice a confused and contradictory view does lead to a 
certain fairly characteristic set of propositions and attitudes. (In 
the case we are considering, one of these is that righteous indigna- 
tion is an appropriate emotion in certain circumstances.') The 
reason why a contradictory position can in practice lead to a 
circumscribed set of propositions is that the contradition is not 
recognised by those who hold the views in question. Hence the 
logical proof schema which enables you to deduce any proposition 
whatever from a contradiction cannot be applied. It follows 
that a confused metaphysical view can have important practical 
consequences and may, for example, mean the difference between 
life and death to a criminal or a heretic. 

When, in nineteenth-century England, the rich man brushed 
aside all consideration for his unsuccessful rivals in the battle for 

1See Paul Edwards, “‘ Hard and soft determinism ”, and John Hospers, 
“What means this freedom ?” in Sydney Hook (ed.) Determinism and 
Freedom in the Age of Modern Science (1958), pp. 104-113 and 113-130. 
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wealth and position, and looking at them as they starved in the 
gutter said to himself, “ Well, they had the same opportunities 
as I had. If I took more advantage of them than they did, that 
is not my fault but theirs”, he was most probably not only 
callous but (as I shall try to show) metaphysically confused. A 
man who said “ heredity and environment made me what I am 
and made them what they are ” would be less likely to fall a prey 
to this sort of callousness and indifference. Metaphysical views 
about free-will are therefore practically important, and their 
importance is often in inverse proportion to their clarity. 

What is, this metaphysical view about free-will that I wish to 
attack ? its supporters usually characterise it negatively, by 
contrasting it with what it is not, namely determinism on the 
one hand and pure chance or caprice on the other. This is a 
dangerous procedure, because a negative characterisation may 
rule out absolutely every possibility ; as if we defined a new sort 
of natural number, a “ free’ number, as one which is neither 
prime nor divisible by a number which is greater than one and 
smaller than itself. Our negative characterisation, that is, may 
be so comprehensive as to leave room for no possibility whatever. 
However let us play the metaphysician’s game as long as we can, 
and let us try to see what the metaphysical doctrine of free-will 
is, at least by investigating what it is not. And what it is not is, 
first of all, determinism. 

“What would become of your laws, your morality, your 
religion, your gallows, your Paradise, your Gods, your Hell, if it 
were shown that such and such fluids, such fibres, or a certain 
acridity in the blood, or in the animal spirits, alone suffice to make 
a man the object of your punishments or your rewards ?” So 
wrote the notorious Marquis de Sade.! According to Nigel 
Balchin, “The modern endocrinologist sometimes goes far to 
support de Sade, and draws a rather humiliating picture of a man 
as a sort of chemico-electric experiment, in which a drop too much 
of this, or a grain too little of that, is the origin of personality. 
The psychologist insists that an apparently minor incident or 
accident in the early stages of our development may affect the 
whole course of our lives. In the face of this comparison of views 
most of us are inclined to compromise. We believe that heredity, 
accident, and incident have a bearing on man’s character and 
actions, and may even sometimes have a determinative one. But 
we do not accept the complete suspension of moral judgment 
implicit in de Sade’s view.” ? 

1 Quoted by Nigel Balchin, The Anatomy of Villainy, p. 174. 
2 Op. cit. p. 251. 
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These quotations come from literary, rather than professionally 

hilosophical sources, but there is nothing in them, I think, which 
would not be endorsed by the ablest philosophical defenders of 
the metaphysical notion of freedom, for example, C. A. Campbell. 
Two comments are important at this stage. The first is that not 
only de Sade, but his biographer Nigel Balchin and the philosopher 
Campbell, and very many men in the street, hold that to accept 
the deterministic position is to give up the notion of moral 
responsibility. The second is that the view outlined by Balchin 
does not entail the absurdity that we can never predict what 
people will do. According to Balchin, heredity and environment 
are important, though they do not exhaust the matter. And, as 
Campbell holds, free-will need only be supposed to operate in 
cases of moral conflict, when our nature as determined by 
heredity and environment pulls us away from the path of duty. 
Since cases of moral conflict are rare, we can usually predict 
people’s behaviour just as confidently as if we believed whole- 
heartedly in the determinist position. So the common argument 
against metaphysical freedom, that it makes nonsense of our 
confidence in predicting human behaviour, falls to the ground. 
(Hume, for example,’ pointed out that the condemned prisoner 
prefers to attack the stone walls of his cell rather than the 
inflexible nature of his gaolers.) So I shall not press this parti- 
cular objection. 

Those who hold that determinism and moral responsibility are 
incompatible with one another do not, of course, hold that we are 
responsible for those of our actions which are due to pure chance. 
Somehow they want our moral choices to be neither determined 
nora matter of chance. Campbell has a word for it : he says that 
our moral choices are instances of “ contra-causal freedom ’’.* 
There is not “ unbroken causal continuity ” in the universe but 
we are sometimes able to choose between “ genuinely open 
possibilities’. None of these concepts is at all precisely defined 
by Campbell, but I propose to’ give definitions of “ unbroken 
causal continuity ” and of “ pure chance ” that may be acceptable 
to him, and to like-minded thinkers, and I shall then enquire 
whether in the light of these definitions there is any room for 
“ contra-causal freedom ”’ and “ genuinely open possibilities ”’. 

D1. I shall state the view that there is “ unbroken causal 
continuity ” in the universe as follows. It is in principle possible 
to make a sufficiently precise determination of the state of a 
sufficiently wide region of the universe at time ¢), and sufficient 


1 Treatise, Bk. II, Pt. 3, Sec. 1. 
2“ Tg ‘ Freewill ’ a Pseudo-Problem ? ” Mrnp (1951). 
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laws of nature are in principle ascertainable to enable a super- 
human calculator to be able to predict any event occurring within 
that region at an already given time ¢;.1 

D2. I shall define the view that “ pure chance ”’ reigns to some 
extent within the universe as follows. There are some events 
that even a superhuman calculator could not predict, however 
precise his knowledge of however wide a region of the universe 
at some previous time. 

These definitions are themselves far from being precise. What 
does it mean to say that “ sufficient laws of nature are in principle 
ascertainable”? ? The difficulty here comes from talking of the 
universe as deterministic or indeterministic. A perfectly precise 
meaning can be given to saying that certain theories are deter- 
ministic or indeterministic (for example that Newtonian mecha- 
nics is deterministic, quantum mechanics indeterministic), but 
our talk about actual events in the world as being determined or 
otherwise may be little more than a reflection of our faith in 
prevailing types of physical theory. It may therefore be that 
when we apply the adjectives “ deterministic ” and “ indeter- 
ministic ”’ to the wniverse as opposed to theories, we are using these 
words in such a way that they have no sense. This consideration 
does not affect our present inquiry, however. For the believer 
in free-will holds that no theory of a deterministic sort or of a 
pure chance sort will apply to everything in the universe: he 
must therefore envisage a theory of a type which is neither 
deterministic nor indeterministic in the senses of these words 
which I have specified by the two definitions D1 and D2 and 
I shall argue that no such theory is possible. 

In giving a definition of determinism in terms of predictability, 
moreover, I neglect K. R. Popper’s interesting demonstration 
(“ Indeterminacy in Quantum Physics and Classical Physics ”, 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, i. 117-133 and 
173-195) that there is a sense in which even within classical 
physics some events must be unpredictable. If there are two 
predictors P and Q, they cannot predict one another’s behaviour. 
For by the definition of a predictor, small changes in P must lead 
to large changes in Q and vice versa. So in order for P to predict 
Q it must predict itself, but it cannot do this, for reasons similar 
to those in Ryle’s Concept of Mind, pp. 195 ff. In particular, 
if the Laplacian demon is to predict the universe it cannot itself 
be part of the universe, nor can it interact with the universe. 
The notion of a Laplacian demon is thus a physically unrealisable 

1Cf. Laplace: Théorie Analytique des Probabilités, 2nd edition (Paris, 
1814), p. ii of the Introduction. 
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one. However the notion of a Laplacian demon which was 
non-physical and which gained information about the world 
without energy interchanges does seem to be a logically possible, 
though a physically impossible one, and that is enough for present 
purposes. In any case I do not think that the libertarian would 
be satisfied by the assertion that human beings have merely that 
sort of unpredictability in principle that mechanical predictors 
made of springs, weights, levers and so on might have. 

In the sense of D2 the change of state, at a certain time, of a 
particular atom of radium would, according to modern quantum 
theory, be an event of ‘pure chance’. It is important to dis- 
tinguish ‘pure chance’ from ‘chance’ or ‘accident’. Things 
may happen by chance or accident in a purely deterministic 
universe. (More precisely, we can have a use for the words 
‘chance’ and ‘accident’ even within a purely deterministic 
theory.) A man walks along the street and is hit on the head by 
a falling tile. This is ‘ chance’! or ‘ accident ’ in the sense that 
it is the result of two separate causal chains, the first involving 
the causes of his walking along just that route at just that time, 
the second involving the causes of just that tile falling at just that 
time. There is no law which explains the event in question, as 
there would have been if the man had just walked under a ladder 
and if it had been a law of nature that men who walk under ladders 
get hit on the head by a falling body within the next thirty 
seconds. Nevertheless, though the man’s being hit on the head 
isa case of ‘ chance ’, Laplace’s superhuman calculator could have 
predicted the occurrence. It is not this sense of ‘ chance’ that 
Iam meaning when I refer to ‘ pure chance ’. 

Campbell (like Balchin and de Sade) holds that if the whole 
universe is deterministic in the sense of D/, then no one is morally 
responsible, for on this hypothesis if a person does a certain action 
“he could not have done otherwise ”’, and that he could have 
done otherwise is a condition of moral responsibility. Now there 
is perhaps a sense of ‘“‘ could not have done otherwise ” in which 
whether or not a person could or could not have done otherwise 
depends on whether or not the universe is deterministic in the 
sense of DJ. But it does not follow that if a person could not 
have done otherwise in this special sense then he could not have 
done otherwise in any ordinary sense. Taken in any ordinary 
sense, within some concrete context of daily life, “ he could have 
done otherwise ” has no metaphysical implications. Does a child 
have to learn about Laplacian determinism before he can say that 
his little sister could have eaten her apple instead of his candy ? 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Physics, 196b-197b. 
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Now it is the ordinary sense which we use when we talk about 
moral responsibility. How then can it follow that if a person 
“could not have done otherwise ’’, in the special sense, that he 
was not morally responsible ? 

Campbell also holds, we may feel sure, that if an action comes 
about by ‘ pure chance ’ in the sense of D2, then the agent is not 
morally responsible. He says, for example, that “a man cannot 
be morally responsible for an act which does not express his own 
choice but is, on the contrary, attributable to chance ”’.' It is 
true that a little lower down Campbell uses the word ‘ accident’, 
and by ‘an accident’ we mean ‘ chance’ in the weak sense, not 
* pure chance ’, but this is obviously a slip of the pen. I am sure 
that Campbell would agree that if one of our actions happened by 
* pure chance ’ in the sense in which, according to modern physics, 
the change of state of a particular radium atom happens by pure 
chance, then this action would not be one for which we could be 
held responsible. We may therefore interpret Campbell as 
holding that if there is such a thing as moral responsibility then 
people’s actions must not always be determined in the sense of 
D1, nor must they happen by pure chance in the sense of D2: 
they must occur as the result of something else, namely ‘ contra- 
causal freedom ’. 

The difficulty I find in the above conception is as follows. If 
we accept the definitions D1 and D2, the following propositions 
are contradictories : 


p: This event happened as a result of unbroken causal con- 
tinuity. 

q : This event happened by pure chance. 

That is, g if and only if not p. 

But p or not p. 

So p or q, and not both not p and not gq. 


Therefore there is no third possibility outside p and g. What 
room, then, does logic leave for the concept of ‘ contra-causal 
freedom ’ ? 

Are D1 and D2 good definitions of ‘ unbroken causal continuity’ 
and ‘ pure chance’? Campbell might deny that they are, and 
up to a point I should agree with him. The notions of ‘ causal 
necessity ’ and ‘ chance ’ as used by philosophers are pretty vague, 
and it is to some extent uncertain just what are the rules of the 
game when we use these words. I want to show that there are 
imaginable cases which, if we adhered strictly to D2, we should 
have to call cases of pure chance, but which it would be natural to 
1 Op. cit. p. 460. 
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assimilate to ‘ necessity’. But I want also to suggest that any 
such imaginable cases would only lead us to revise D/ and D2 in 
this sense, that what was before ‘ pure chance ’ would now become 
‘unbroken causal continuity ’ or vice versa: the precise descrip- 
tion of an intermediate possibility (a possibility which it would be 
natural for Campbell to call ‘ contra-causal freedom ’) must for 
everelude us. That is, it might be natural to re-define ‘ unbroken 
causal continuity’ and ‘pure chance’ so as to redistribute 
possible cases between them, but logic leaves me no room for a 
modification of D/ and D2 which would allow me to slap my knee 
and say “Ah! That must be the sort of thing Campbell means 
by ‘contra-causal freedom ’.”’ I shall illustrate my point by 
means of two examples. 


(i) The universe might be such that it would be impossible for 
Laplace’s superhuman calculator to predict a given event E from 
a knowledge of however many laws of nature and a determination, 
however precise, of however wide a region of the universe at 
time fo. Nevertheless we can conceive that he could calculate 
the occurrence of E from a knowledge of the initial conditions at 
two different times ¢, and f¢,, plus certain laws of nature which 
would clearly be of a novel type. That is, the laws of nature 
together with the initial conditions at t; would determine not a 
single possibility but a linear range of possibilities, but with a 
fresh cross-bearing based on conditions at t, we should be able 
to make a unique prediction. In such a universe (or perhaps 
better, in the case of our having such a picture of the universe) it 
would be natural to say that HZ was ‘ determined’. Nevertheless 
according to D1 and D2 taken as they stand it would be a matter 
of ‘ pure chance’. We might make an appropriate modification 
of D1 and D2 so that this was no longer so. 


(ii) The universe might consist of two regions A and B such that 
from a complete knowledge of the state of A at time ¢, together 
with a complete knowledge of the state of B at time ¢, you could 
predict the occurrence of any event E occurring in A at ¢,, though 
from the state of the whole universe at t; no such prediction could 
be made. According to D/ and D2, taken strictly, E would have 
to be said to occur by ‘ pure chance ’, but it might be natural, if 
such a universe (or such a type of law of nature) were more than 
a theoretical possibility, to remodel D1 and D2 so that E would 
now be said to occur ‘ by necessity’. For I do not think that a 
philosopher like Campbell would be inclined to call a moral choice 
‘free’ if it could be predicted from a knowledge of a previous 
state of a part of the universe in which the event took place 
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together with a knowledge of the present state of a different part 
of the universe. 

The above two examples show how there might be formulated 
a novel type of natural law which would be quasi-deterministic, 
z.e. which would not be deterministic in the strict sense of DJ but 
which nevertheless would be such that we should feel like modi- 
fying D1 to accommodate it. (Of course if we did find it useful to 
formulate laws of such types we should find ourselves involved in 
a radical revolution in physical theory: the new physics would 
probably be at least as far removed from present day physics as 
quantum theory is from classical physics.) But could any such 
case of quasi-determinism be accepted as a case of ‘ contra-causal 
freedom’? Thinking of these cases may induce us to modify 
D1 and D2 so that the frontier between ‘ necessity ’ and ‘ pure 
chance’ is moved a little one way or another, but this will not 
provide us with a buffer zone between the two territories. 

Campbeil holds that if determinism in the sense of D1 is true 
then a man could never correctly be said to have been able to do 
otherwise than he did. That this is not so can be seen if we 
consider the following example. Suppose that when washing 
the dishes you drop a plate, but that fortunately it does not break. 
You say, however, that it could have broken. That is, within 
the range of possible initial conditions covered by possible cases 
of ‘dropping’, the known dispositional characteristics of the 
plate do not allow us to rule out the proposition ‘ it will break’. 
If, however, it had been an aluminium plate, then it would not 
have broken. That is, whatever the initial conditions had been 
(within a wide range) it would not have broken. Whether 
dropped fiat or on its edge, with a spinning motion or with no 
spinning motion, from three feet or four feet or five feet, it still 
would not have broken. Thus such cases in which we use the 
words ‘ could have’ or ‘ could not hwve’ are cases in which we 
either cannot or can use a law or a law-like proposition to rule 
out a certain possibility despite our uncertainty as to the precise 
initial conditions. Briefly: HE could not have happened if there 
are laws or law-like propositions which rule out HZ. Campbell 
wants to use ‘ could not have happened ’ in a different way : he 
will say that E could not have happened if £Z is ruled out by 
certain laws or law-like propositions together with the initial 
conditions.+ 

However it is pretty certain that Campbell would resist the 
suggestion that ‘John Smith could have done otherwise’ is 


1 For a discussion of this sort of point see F. V. Raab, “ Free Will and the 
Ambiguity of ‘Could ’,” Philosophical Review, Ixiv, (1955), 60-77. 
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analogous to ‘the plate could have broken’. He would say? 
that it is an actual particular person in a particular set of circum- 
stances with whom we are concerned when we ask ‘ Could he have 
done otherwise ? Was he morally responsible ?’ and that we 
are in no way concerned with hypothetical possibilities. It is 
difficult to see the force of this sort of criticism. It is but a 
tautology to say that if we ask whether John Smith could have 
done otherwise then we are asking a question about John Smith. 
Clearly we are interested in John Smith as an individual who has 
to deal with a particular situation, but what follows? That 
nothing follows can be made evident if we develop our example 
of the dropped plate. Suppose that I have a very valuable plate, 
made in China and once the property of some ancient emperor 
and the only one of its kind. While showing it to a friend I drop 
it but fortunately it does not break. Gasping with relief I say, 
“Tt could have broken but thank goodness it did not.” Here we 
are using the words ‘ could have’ and yet our interest is very 
much in this particular plate in this set of circumstances. There 
is no suggestion here, however, that a very precise determination 
of the initial conditions together with an exact knowledge of the 
physical properties of the plate would not have enabled us to 
predict that in these (rather fortunate) circumstances it would 
not break. 

On this analysis ‘ could have’ implies ‘ would have if certain 
conditions had been fulfilled ’. In moral contexts the conditions 
that are of most importance are ‘if he had chosen ’, ‘if he had 
tried ’, and ‘if he had wanted to’. This is not to say that in 
some cases we may not mean more than this. J. L. Austin in a 
British Academy lecture,? has recently argued that whether or 
no determinism be the case, it is certainly contrary to what is 
suggested by ordinary language and ordinary thought. For 
example in part of an interesting footnote he says : * 

“ Consider the case where I miss a very short putt and kick 
myself because I. could have holed it. It is not that I should 
have holed it if I had tried : I did try and missed. It is not that 
I should have holed it if conditions had been different: that 
might of course be so, but I am talking about conditions as they 
precisely were, and asserting that I could have holed it. There’s 
the rub.” 

To elucidate this passage compare the sentence ‘I could have 
holed it if I had tried ’ with the sentence ‘ this plate could have 


, ee op. cit. p. 453. 
“ Tfs and Cans ”’, Proceedings of the British - Academy (1956), pp. 109-132. 


Op. cit. p. 119. 
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broken if it had been colder weather’. This does not mean that 
it would have broken if it had been colder weather. For a meta] 
plate that becomes brittle due to intense cold may nevertheless 
be lucky in the way it falls, like the china plate in my example, 
When I say that I could have holed the putt (though I tried to 
and failed) I mean that I could have even if the external conditions 
had been precisely the same. It is surely compatible with this 
ordinary way of talking tliat I believe, like any determinist, 
that if the external conditions and the internal conditions (the 
state of my brain and nervous system) were precisely reproduced 
then my failure to hole the putt would be precisely reproduced, 
I cannot see, therefore, that Austin has shown that ordinary 
language favours determinism. Not that this matter is very 
important philosophically. Ordinary language may well en- 
shrine a falsehood. Austin himself clearly distinguishes between 
the question of whether determinism is the case and the question 
of whether it is implied in ordinary language. Certainly Austin’s 
careful discussion of ‘can’ does not help me to guess what 
Campbell might mean by the word, for I can deal with all of 
Austin’s cakes on the lines of my china plate example. This is 
not to deny the intrinsic interest in many of Austin’s suggestions, 
such as that the ‘ if’ in ‘ I can if I choose ’ is not the conditional 
‘if’ familiar to logicians but is the ‘if’ of doubt or hesitation. 
(Compare: ‘I can, but do I choose?’ ‘I can but whether I 
choose to do so or not is another question ’.*) 

We can now consider Campbell’s phrase ‘ genuinely open 
possibility ’. If I drop a china plate it is an open possibility that 
it will break. It is not an open possibility that an aluminium 
plate will break. The possibility of an aluminium plate breaking 
can be ruled out for any likely range of initial conditions from a 
knowledge of the physical properties of aluminium. Whether 
the aluminium plate is dropped on its side or on its edge, with a 
rotary motion or without a rotary motion, in hot weather or 
cold weather, from a height of two feet or six feet, it still will not 
break. With the china plate, in some of these cases it will break 
and in some not. The phrases ‘an open possibility ’ and ‘ not 
an open possibility’ are therefore easily understood. What 
about ‘ genuinely open possibility’ ? We might suggest that a 
possibility is ‘ genuinely open’ if from the relevant laws and 
law-like propositions together with a determination, however 
precise, of the initial conditions, not even Laplace’s superhuman 
calculator could predict what will happen. This is, by D2, just 


1These and other examples of this sort of ‘if’ are given by Austin, 
op. cit. pp. 114-115. 
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a case of pure chance. Once more our endeavour to describe 
something intermediate between determinism and pure chance 
has failed. 

Campbell tries by introspection to distinguish ‘ contra-causal 
freedom ’ from both ‘ causal necessitation ’ and ‘ pure chance ’. 
That is, he hopes by appealing to introspection to give a sense to 
‘could have done otherwise ’ which is different from both that in 
(a) ‘the plate could have broken’ and that in (5) ‘ even if the 
initial conditions had been precisely the same that atom could 
have shot out a photon’. His appeal to introspection is an 
appeal to our feeling that in certain situations we can do either 
of two alternative things. Well, in certain situations I certainly 
do feel that I can do either of two things. That is, I say to 
myself, ‘I can do this and I can do that.’ Either I say this to 
myself using ‘can’ in an ordinary way (as in ‘ the plate could 
break, and it could fall without breaking ’) or I say these words 
to myself using ‘can’ in some new way. In the former case 
introspection has yielded no new sense of ‘ can ’, and in the latter 
case some new use of ‘ can’ must already have been established. 
For unless this new use of ‘ can’ can be explained antecedently 
to such introspection, introspection will only yield the fact 
of my saying to myself a meaningless sentence. But, as I have 
already argued, logic leaves no room for such a new sense of 
‘can’. 

A similar situation arises if any alternative description of the 
predicament of moral choice is attempted. Thus Campbell 
says ' that ‘I further find, if I ask myself just what it is I am 
believing when I believe that I “ can ” rise to duty, that I cannot 
help believing that it lies with me here and now quite absolutely, 
which of two genuinely open possibilities I adopt’. Our reply 
must be that we cannot say whether this is so or not. Perhaps 
we believe this, perhaps we do not, but we cannot tell until 
Campbell can explain to us what he means by ‘ lies with me here 
and now quite absolutely ’ (as opposed to ‘ lies with me here and 
now’), and until he can explain what is meant by ‘ genuinely 
open possibilities’ (as opposed to ‘open possibilities’). The 
same difficulty crops up ? when he appeals to ‘ creative activity ’. 
“Granted that creative activity is possible... ,” he says. 
But in any ordinary sense of these words creative activity is not 
only possible but actual. There are poets, novelists, mathe- 
maticians, architects and inventors. In what sense of ‘ creative 
activity’ is it an open question whether creative activity is 
possible or not? Some writers again bring in the concept of 

1 Op. cit. p. 463. 2 Op. cit. p. 462. 
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‘spontaneity’. But you do not have to reject metaphysical 
determinism before you can believe that your rubbish heap burst 
into flames as a result of spontaneous combustion. 

Most of our ordinary senses of ‘ could have’ and ‘ could not 
have’ are not, in my view, incompatible with determinism. 
Though some of our ordinary talk about moral responsibility is 
frequently vitiated by a confused metaphysics of free-will, much 
of it can be salvaged. 

When in a moral context we say that a man could have or 

could not have done something we are concerned with the ascrip- 
tion of responsibility. What is it to ascribe responsibility ? 
Suppose Tommy at school does not do his homework. If the 
schoolmaster thinks that this is because Tommy is really very 
stupid, then it is silly of him to abuse Tommy, to cane him or to 
threaten him. This would be sensible only if it were the case that 
this sort of treatment made stupid boys intelligent. With the 
possible exception of certain nineteenth-century schoolmasters, 
no one has believed this. The schoolmaster says, then, that 
Tommy is not to blame, he just could not have done his home- 
work. Now suppose that the reason why Tommy did not do his 
homework is that he was lazy : perhaps he had just settled down 
to do it when some other boy tempted him to come out and 
climb a tree. ‘In such a case the schoolmaster will hold Tommy 
responsible, and he will say that Tommy could have done his 
homework. By this he will not necessarily mean to deny that 
Tommy’s behaviour was the outcome of heredity and environ- 
ment. The case is similar to that of the plate which could have 
broken. The lazy boy is analogous to the china plate which 
could break and also could fall without breaking. The stupid 
boy is like the aluminium plate : whatever the initial conditions 
the same thing happens. If Tommy is sufficiently stupid, then it 
does not matter whether he is exposed to temptation or not 
exposed to temptation, threatened or not threatened, cajoled or 
not cajoled. When his negligence is found out, he is not made 
less likely to repeat it by threats, promises, or punishments. On 
the other hand, the lazy boy can be influenced in such ways. 
Whether he does his homework or not is perhaps solely the out- 
come of environment, but one part of the environment is the 
threatening schoolmaster. 

Threats and promises, punishments and rewards, the ascription 
of responsibility and the non-ascription of responsibility, have 
therefore a clear pragmatic justification which is quite consistent 
with a wholehearted belief in metaphysical determinism. Indeed 
it implies a belief that our actions are very largely determined : 
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if everything anyone did depended only on pure chance (i.e. if it 
depended on nothing) then threats and punishments would be 
quite ineffective. But even a libertarian of course may admit 
that most of our actions are pretty well determined. (Campbell 
excepts only those acts which are done from a sense of duty 
against our inclination.) 

It begins to appear that the metaphysical question of deter- 
minism is quite irrevelant to the rationality of our ascription of 
responsibility. 

What about praise and blame? These concepts are more 
difficult. We must at the outset distinguish two ways in which 
we commonly use the word ‘ praise’. In one sense praise is the 
opposite of blame. We praise Tommy for his industry, blame 
him for his laziness. But when we praise a girl for her good looks 
this does not mean that we should have blamed her if her looks 
had been bad. When we praise one footballer for his brilliant 
run, we do not blame his unfortunate team mate who fumbled a 
pass. (Unless, of course, the fumble was due to carelessness.) 
When we praise Smith for his mathematical talent we do not 
imply that we blame Jones because, try as hard as he may, he 
cannot handle z’s and y’s. Of course we may well say that a girl 
is ugly, a footballer incompetent, or a man unmathematical, and 
this is the opposite of praise. But it is not blame. Praise and 
dispraise, in this sense, is simply grading a person as good or bad 
in some way. A young philosopher may feel pleasure at being 
praised by one of his eminent colleagues because he thereby knows 
that his work is assessed highly by one who is competent to judge, 
and he may be pained to hear himself dispraised because he 
thereby knows that his work is being assessed as of poor quality. 
Praise and dispraise of this sort has an obvious function just as 
has the grading of apples.1 A highly graded apple is bought and 
a highly graded philosopher is appointed to a lecturership, while 
a low graded apple is not bought and the low graded philosopher 
is not appointed. 

In general to praise or dispraise a man, a woman’s nose, or a 
footballer’s style is to grade it, and if the grader is competent we 
feel sure that there are good reasons for the grading. In practice, 
of course, reasons are frequently given, and this giving of reasons 
in itself can constitute what is called praise or dispraise. For 
example, if a philosopher writes about some candidate for a 
lecturership that he has some illuminating new ideas about the 
logic of certain psychological concepts, this is the sort of thing that 

1 On the notion of grading, see Urmson’s article ‘On Grading ’, in Logic 
and Language (Second Series), edited by A. G. N. Flew, pp. 159-188. 
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is meant by ‘ praise ’, and if he says that the candidate is muddle- 
headed and incapable of writing clear prose, this is the sort of 
thing which is meant by ‘dispraise’. It is not the sort of thing 
we mean when we contrast praise with blame. To say that a 
man cannot write clear prose is not necessarily to blame him. 
He may have been brought up among muddle-headed people and 
always given muddle-headed books to read. The fact that we 
do not feel like blaming him, however, does not alter the fact 
that we warn prospective employers about him. 

Just as we may praise or dispraise a woman for her figure, a 
footballer for his fleetness or slowness of foot, a lecturer in 
philosophy for his intelligence or lack of intelligence, and a 
writer for clarity or obscurity, so naturally enough, we may 
praise or dispraise a man for his honesty or dishonesty, truthful- 
ness or untruthfulness, kindness or unkindness and soon. In this 
sense of ‘ praise ’ we may praise moral qualities and moral actions 
in exactly the same way as we may praise beauty, intelligence, 
agility or strength. Either we may do so quite generally, using 
a grading word like ‘ good ’, ‘ excellent’ or ‘ first-class’, or we 
may simply give a description. (For example: her cheeks are 
like roses, her eyes are like stars.) Praise has a primary function 
and a secondary function. In its primary function it ie just to 
tell people what people are like. To say that one candidate for a 
lecturership writes clear prose whereas another cannot put a 
decent sentence together is to help the committee to decide who 
should be given the lecturership. Naturally enough, therefore, 
we like to be praised, hate to be dispraised. And even if no 
actual advantage is to come from praise, we like to be praised by a 
competent judge for work we have done because we take this as 
evidence that we have been on the right track and done some- 
thing valuable. Because we come to like being praised and to 
hate being dispraised, praise and dispraise come to have an 
important secondary function. To praise a class of actions is to 
encourage people to do actions of that class. And utility of an 
action normally, but not always, corresponds to utility of praise 
of it. 

So far I have talked of praise and dispraise, not of praise and 
blame. This is because I wanted a contrary for ‘ praise ’ in the 
sense in which we can praise not only a moral action but a woman’s 
nose. What about the contrast of praise with blame? Here I 
suggest that a clear headed man will use the word ‘ praise ’ just as 
before, and the word ‘ blame ’ just like the previous ‘ dispraise ’, 
with one proviso. This is that to praise (in this sense) or to 
blame a person for an action is not only to grade it (morally) but 
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to imply that it is something for which the person is responsible, 
in the perfectly ordinary and non-metaphysical sense of ‘ respon- 
sible’ which we have analysed earlier in this article. So we 
blame Tommy for his bad homework if this is due to laziness, not 
if it is due to stupidity. Blame in this sense can be just as 
dispassionate as dispraise of a woman’s nose : it is just a grading 
plus an ascription of responsibility. It is perfectly compatible 
with a recognition that the lazy Tommy is what he is simply as a 
result of heredity plus environment (and perhaps pure chance). 

Now most men do not, in my opinion, praise and blame people 
in this dispassionate and clear-headed way. This is brought out, 
in fact, by the quotations from de Sade and Balchin: most men 
do not feel that blame, in the way they use the word ‘ blame ’, 
would be appropriate if a man’s action was the result of heredity 
plus environment. The appropriateness of praise and blame is 
bound up, in the eyes of the ordinary man, with a notion of free- 
will which is quite metaphysical. Admittedly this metaphysics 
is incoherent and unformulated (as indeed it has to be, for when 
formulated it becomes self-contradictory). Nevertheless we can 
see that a rather pharisaical attitude to sinners amd an almost 
equally unhealthy attitude to saints is bound up with this meta- 
physics in the thinking of the ordinary man if we look at the way 
in which very often his whole outlook and tendency to judge (not 
just to grade) other men changes when he is introduced to, and 
becomes convinced by, a philosophical analysis of free-will like 
the one in the present paper. How, again, can we explain the 
idea, held by so many religious people, that an omnipotent and 
benevolent God can justly condemn people to an eternity of 
torture ? Must we not suppose that they have some confused 
idea that even with the same heredity and environmental in- 
fluences, and quite apart from pure chance, the sinner could have 
done otherwise ? (Of course, even granting this, the utility of 
Hell in the eyes of a benevolent God still remains obscure.) Or 
consider the man who excuses himself for his indifference to his 
less fortunate neighbour by saying, “ Hadn’t he the same oppor- 
tunities as I had? He could have got on if he had acted with 
my drive, initiative, etc.”” There is sense in such a remark only 
in so far as the contempt for laziness and lack of drive to which 
it gives expression is socially useful in spurring others on to 
display more drive than they otherwise would. 

But a man’s drive is determined by his genes and his environ- 
ment, and such a remark as the one above is after all a rather 
unimportant part of the environment. So I do not think that 
the remark can be regarded as just a way of influencing people to 
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display drive and resourcefulness. It does depend on a meta- 
physics of free-will. After all, if everyone had the genes that 
make for drive and energy they could not all get to the top. Dog 
would still eat dog. 

The upshot of the discussion is that we should be quite as ready 
to grade a person for his moral qualities as for his non-moral 
qualities, but we should stop judging him. (Unless ‘ judge’ just 
means ‘ grade ’, as in ‘ judging apples’.) Moreover, if blame in 
general is irrational, so must be self-blame or self-reproach, unless 
this comes simply to resolving to do better next time. 


Adelaide University 
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II—THE VARIETIES AND THE OBJECTS 
OF VISUAL PHENOMENA! 


By D. 8. SHwayDER 


I 


1. Notoriously, modern philosophers of perception have taken 
as their model and given most of their attention to the sense of 
sight, encouraging much unjustified and distorting over-general- 
ization and simplification, and often lending to their theorizing a 
certain airy unreality. It is natural to favour sight because it 
is generally the most discriminating and far-reaching, hence the 
most obtrusive and useful mode of perception. Though not 
logically the most basic of the “ five senses ”’—that réle being 
reserved to touch—it is the surest and most useful when it comes 
to distinguishing and identifying material objects. It provides 
the test or a collateral test for a large variety of different charac- 
teristics, upon the determination of which, just because they are 
perceived by way of sight, we can with relative ease impose a 
sharp precision. These characteristics include colour, shape, 
relative distance and movement, all of which can be taken in 
visually from great distances as well as from close on. 

2. But now, partly just because of its high degree of dis- 
crimination, its wide scope and long range, the sense of sight is 
peculiarly unsuited to the theoretical simplicities of philosophers. 
The types of characteristic which we apprehend visually are so 
diverse as to fit uneasily into the philosopher’s typically ab- 
breviated scheme, and the types of visual phenomenon are so 
various as to accommodate the demands of “ theory ”’ only at the 
cost of rank distortion. 

Much of this variety is traceable ultimately to the fact that, 
while we characteristically see as well as touch material things, 
sight is not peculiar to material objects, as is touch, and so does 
not suffice as proof of the existence of material objects. Thus, 
in addition to material things, we also speak of seeing shadows, 
rainbows, beams of light, electrical discharges, pips on a screen, 
phosphorescent emanations, the glow of the city, extinct stars, 
sunsets and sunrises, aurora borealis, and the sky. 

3. All this wants sorting out. By way of preparation, then, 
let us first, in a rough and circular way, circumscribe a region. 
Whenever anyone sees or seems to see any proper object of sight 

‘The ideas of this paper were undoubtedly affected, if in ways hard to 


place, by discussions occasioned by a seminar on perception conducted by 
Mr. G. J. Warnock at the University of Illinois during the spring of 1957. 
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in any manner whatever, or when he has a visual image, dream, 
hallucination or such like, I wish to speak of a visual phenomenon, 
More generally : I shall speak of a visual phenomenon whenever 
a particular animal is affected in such a way that a true, complete, 
non-condensed and non-elliptical description of its state given by 
one who employs English would require the use of “ see ” or one 
of its cognates like “ sight ” or terms lexicographically determined 
as equivalent, e.g. “ visual’ or “ vision’’. We may further add 
that if the animal in question, hereafter called “ the subject ”’, has 
the use of English, his candid report of the experience would 
require some form of “see” or the equivalent. Thus, to givea 
true and complete description of a subject seeing something, we 
must say that he saw that thing; or we might have to say that 
he thought he saw ; or that he saw in a certain way ; or that he 
was thinking of it as if he saw it; or that he dreamt he saw o 
saw “in his dream’; and so on. In each case, a complete 
description would require that we use a “ visual word ”’, which in 
fact brachylogy and ellipsis often leave to be taken as understood. 

Above I implicitly drew a distinction between the description 
of a visual phenomenon and the report of a visual experience, 
The two ideas are of course closely connected. One often bases 
the description of a visual phenomenon on what the subject 
reports or would report if he could and would report the ex- 
perience. But in this paper I shall concentrate on the deserip- 
tion of phenomena, not on the expression or reporting of ex 
perience ; on the use we give to the third rather than first person 
forms of “ see’. My method will therefore not be that whichis 
sometimes called “ phenomenological”. This should not lead 
anyone to suppose that I wish to deny what some maintain, that 
there is for every kind of experience something characteristic i 
the very experiencing, a kind of “‘ tone ” or “ atmosphere”. A 
dream, for instance, may be held to have its own dreamy feel. | 
daresay that is true. However I would want to argue that what 
is characteristic in the experience is explicable and recognizable 
for what it is only when the subject can be brought to spot the 
phenomenon from the outside. I would argue, that is, that 
there is a sense in which the third person is more fundamental. 
I, at any rate, will proceed from third person descriptions and 
not from first person reports. We must imagine ourselves 4 
theoretical observers of seers, not as seers, while never forgetting 
that a visual phenomenon always has a subject which could at 
some time see. 

Here I might comment that the seer may or may not know he 
sees, though corresponding alternatives are not open for all types 
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of visual phenomenon. Thus, where one may fail to notice what 
he sees, certainly he cannot fail to notice what (not “ that ’’) he 
thinks he sees. The difference is whether the seer or would-be 
seer of an object must also be a seer or would-be seer of a fact. As 
a general rule we may expect that statements about visual 
phenomena which are such that proof for another that the subject 
was so affected waits upon the subject’s report, imply that we 
must be able to speak of the subject seeing-facts. Such pheno- 
mena, proof of the occurrence of which require a report, are ones 
which the agent must in one use of “ know”’ be able to know 
without proof or observation. 

4, It might now be objected that by grouping such a variety 
under the common heading of “ visual phenomena ”’ I have fallen 
back into the bad old way of doing things. Sense-data theories, 
among others, would assimilate every kind of perception, quasi- 
perception or would-be perception under a unitary scheme. This 
done, it seems but a short step to insist upon the inevitable 
“object” of “direct perception’, or, if we be empiricists of 
more conservative breed, the inevitable “ idea ”’ or “ impression ”’. 
Well, these are curious ways of grouping phenomena, ones which 
doubtless do violence to our usual employment of “ object ”’, 
“direct perception ”’, “idea ” and “ impression”’. But perhaps 
they may pass. However—accepting my restrictions—they 
yield no adequate theory of visual phenomena. The reason for 
grouping these items together is to see how they differ and relate. 
What we need is somesystematical way of sorting out visual pheno- 
mena, which it is the purpose of this paper to initiate. One of the 
first results of such sorting would be to isolate visual phenomena 
which do not in a familiar use of the term have “ olyects”’, 
which word I shall use to speak of what is seen, if anything is, 

5. Before proceeding to my analysis proper I must take time 
to comment on a now quite popular way of speaking which has, 
I believe, been the source of many errors. We might call it the 
“Dogma of Many Senses ”’. 

Faced with such a manifold of phenomena as were indicated 
just above, one may be strongly tempted to fall back upon 
‘different senses of “see”’’. We might then be held to see 
after-images in a “ different sense ’’ from that in which we see 
tables, and to distinguish that sense one might christen it as 
“directly seeing’’.1 Nothing, in my view, could be better 


1 See G. E. Moore, “‘ A Reply to My Critics ”, in The Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp, esp. pp. 629 ff. and, more recently, in his ‘“‘ Visual 
Sense Data”, British Philosophy in the Mid-Century, ed. C. A. Mace, 
esp. p. 208. 
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calculated to engender confusion. Clearly we do not here have 
different senses in the same way we may speak of two senses of 
“saw” which in French attach to the different words “ scie” 
and “‘ (je) vis’, an inventory of distinct uses we could enlarge by 
the addition of homely apothegms. The relevant senses of “ see ” 
are somehow closely related. So close, indeed, are these relations 
that, once given the full-blown language of perception, each 
“sense” presumes all the others. What then is the difference ? 
Not the sense, but what some vaguely call “ the context ”’, and 
what I should prefer to call the “ use of language ”’, e.g. whether 
we are asking a question, raising a doubt, reporting an impression, 
correcting a mistake, making a statement, or so on. These 
variovis uses of language bear systematic and stereotyped relations 
to each other, relations commonly marked by the employment of 
identical words having identical senses. In particular, to grasp 
how “ I saw John ”’, “ I think I saw John ”’, “ Close your eyes now 
and you will see an after-image of John ”’, and so on are related 
and how they differ, it is essential that we imagine ourselves using 
“see? in one and the same sense. The same holds for other 
words like “ hear ” or} perceive’. Different uses of language in 
which “ see ”’ is used in this one sense will imply the fulfilment of 
different conditions. Thus, to state that he saw the saucer will 
imply that he saw something ; but to state that he dreamt he 
saw the saucer, that he saw the saucer in his dream, will imply 
that he did not see anything ; and to state that he thought he 
saw a flying saucer will imply nothing in either way. That the 
use of “see ”’ in these different connections has these different 
implications is due, not to any variation in its sense, but, to put 
the matter roughly, to the typical force of “dreamt” or 
“thought”. It is curious that those who speak of “ different 
senses of ‘see’ ”’ in fact wish to alter nothing at all except the 
object—they wish to hold the same use of “ see ’’ frozen into a 
single use of language, or context, the paradigm for which is 
stating that another person sees a material object. The idea 
which one takes here is that “see” is supposed to change its 
sense in much the same way that it would were we to begin using 
it as we now use the word “hear”. But clearly it cannot be a 
change of that kind, for the alteration which makes us think that 
a change of sense has occurred could not be understood unless 
we used the word “ see ” or some equivalent. We could not begin 
to understand (e.g.) Moore unless we took it that he was proposing 
that we see after-images in exactly the same sense in which we 
see pianos. Only now we are confined to statements that one sees, 
and that is a mistake. 
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In what follows, at least until we reach part IV, I shall be con- 
cerned with a single use of “ see’, that defined by the OED as 
“To perceive (light, colour, external objects and their move- 
ments) with the eyes, or by the sense of which the eye is the 
specific organ ”’. I do not mean to say that there are no other 
uses of “‘ see ’’, nor that the use I assume cannot be in various 
ways attenuated or otherwise altered (e.g. “‘ He sees the point ’’) ; 
but these different and altered uses of “ see ’’ do not concern me. 
I shall then examine how the employment of the word “ see ”’ in 
this single use will, in different third-person connections, imply 
the possibility of raising and settling some questions, but not 


others. 


II 


1. Whenever we enquire about a visual phenomenon of a 
certain type we always presume answers to certain questions. 
At a minimum we need to be apprised of the identity of the sub- 
ject. But we may need to know a great deal more. Thus in 
speaking of the phenomenon of “ seeing the bent stick” we 
assume there is a particular stick there to be seen and not a 
phantasmal cousin of Macbeth’s dagger. That is, we presume an 
affirmative answer to the question ‘‘ Was there anything for the 
subject to see ?”’, and the possibility of giving definite answers 
to the questions what kind of thing he saw and which one of that 
type ; if those answers cannot be given, he was not “ seeing the 
bent stick’. A useful way of explaining what we mean by a 
certain type of visual phenomenon is to say what questions must 
be answered and how before we can be sure that a proper instance 
exists. For purposes of effecting a preliminary sorting of visual 
phenomena I therefore propose an ordered series of questions, an 
answer to any one of which, save the first, will presume a definite 
answer to all that come before, and where, moreover, all other 
questions presume that an affirmative answer must have been 
given to the first, which alone is of the yes-or-no form. These 
questions will act as a kind of sieve. While they yield no classifi- 
cation in the strict sense, they do enable us to discern order in 
what at first appears an unmanageable tangle. Assuming then 
that we have in mind an instance of some kind of visual pheno- 
menon where the identity of the subject is established, we will 
ask of it each of the following questions in the order given, at 
least until no further questions are needed, the characterization 
then being complete, so far as the naked use of this scheme is 
concerned. 
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(1) Did the subject actually see anything? An affirmative 
answer implies the existence of an independently existing object 
of sight which was reacting on the visual sensibilities of the agent, 
If the answer is no, the present line of interrogation is suspended ; 
if the answer is yes, we proceed as follows. 

(2) What sort of thing was it the subject saw? That is, was 
it a material object, a shadow, a rainbow, and so on? We 
identify the object as of a certain kind. 

Assuming an answer to question (2), we next ask: (3) Which 
particular instance of the type in question did he see? We 
might answer by saying “ John Doe ” or “ The shadow John Doe 
was casting at noon on August 1, 1957 ” or “ A rainbow visible in 
such and such direction, from such and such region at such and 
such time”’. We identify the particular. 

Next, we ask: (4) In what manner was the object to be seen, 
when seen by the subject ? We might answer: Through a fog, 
or immersed in water, or in the light of sunset and as reflected by a 
magnifying mirror, from a great distance, or as between two other 
objects. (This covers a lot that is different.) 

Finally, we ask: (5) In what manner did the subject see? 
In answer we might say: With a bleary, jaundiced eye, through 
dirty glasses, while under the influence of alcohol, and actuated 
by philosophical prejudice. 

In answering the second question, an affirmative answer to the 
first is clearly presumed. And to answer the third, we presume 
that there is some answer to the second, and so on up the list. 
When it proves convenient I shall respectively call these categories 
I, II, . . . V types of visual phenomenon. 

2. Each question marks a type of error to which we are sus- 
ceptible in reporting visual experience, and may perhaps best be 
understood in that connection. Errors of each kind, after the 
first to be mentioned, are possible only if errors of other specific 
kinds have not been made. Perceptual error may, then, arise in 
any of the following ways. First, one may think he sees or saw 
when he does or did not ; or, more rarely, he may think he does 
not see when in fact he does. He really cannot believe his eyes. 
Second, suppose he does in fact see something, he may mistake 
the type of the object, e.g. he may take the mirage for a lake, or 
vice versa. Third, supposing he gets the type right, he may mis- 
identify the particular instance seen, e.g. mistake Jake for John, 
or vice versa. Fourth, he may be fooled by circumstances, mis- 
seeing the object as how it appears. For instance, seeing the 
stick as bent, he may take it as a bent stick. Finally he may 
mis-see the object as how it is seen by him. For example, he 
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may see doubly the stick as it appears bent. To make that mis- 
take he must indeed be seeing something of the material object 
type which is a particular stick which due to circumstances 
appears as bent ; yet because of something peculiar about him, 
he thinks he sees two. It is probably not true that making a 
mistake of the last kind always presumes that no mistake of the 
penultimate kind was made. My fifth question seems to branch 
off from both the third and the fourth questions. 

Holding to a third-person analysis, there is little need to con- 
sider whether or not the agent errs. But, in fact, errors of per- 
ception are and must be the exception, not the rule. Only 
seldom will one be fooled by his imaginings or the presence of 
a distorting medium. One learns to take account of perceptual 
pitfalls, and in doing so learns what is meant by an image, an 
illusion, ete. | 

3. The distinctions I have been adumbrating are certainly 
imbedded in the ways in which we think about seeing things. 
But philosophers have regularly wished to compress the whole 
lot into a single formula in which the operative phrase might be 
something like “‘ sense data” or “experience”. As may be 
expected, these same philosophers are apt to fasten characteris- 
tically on one or two types of visual phenomenon when illustrating 
their theories, and those theories take on a conforming cast. 
Thus Russell, when he introduced his notion of sensibilia and 
thence sense-data (“ Physics and Sense-Data ”’, in Mysticism and 
Logic) seemed to have had mostly in mind category-IV type visual 
phenomena, specifically taking advantage of the fact that how 
an object appears from a certain place might in any given case 
have to be taken into account. Moore, on the other hand, 
usually cited category I and V instances of visual phenomena to 
illustrate what he meant by “ directly seeing’ and “ directly 
seeing a sense datum’”’; he thus stressed those factors deter- 
mining the phenomenon which are seated in the agent. This 
difference partly explains why it is that Russell’s and Moore’s 
respective notions of sense data are so thoroughly different, giving 
rise to their own rather distinct kinds of difficulty. 

4. A few observations and qualifications are in order before 
making a first provisional application of the scheme outlined 
above. The first observation has to do with the difference 
between seeing objects and seeing facts. There is a grammatical 
difference between saying “ He saw Felix” and “ He saw that 
Felix was there”; but it is not a mere difference in grammar. 
We can say “‘ He saw Felix, but didn’t notice him ”, but we can- 
not say “ He saw that Felix was there but didn’t notice him 
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(Felix) ’’!. The use of this particular clue to the difference must 
be hedged in rather carefully. We should have to say: One sees 
in a way which involves seeing facts if and only if he could not 
have seen in that way without having noticed something at the 
time in question. In the straightest case, to see a fact he must 
notice that fact. But there are other kinds of case too, e.g. “‘ He 
saw pink”’. I should be inclined to analyse seeing a colour as 
seeing the object which had the colour and seeing that it had the 
colour. Seeing colour involves seeing facts, and, of course, one 
must have noticed. 

How now are we to relate these two kinds of seeing, and, in 
particular, which comes first logically? That is: Does either 
presume the other without being presumed by it? Well, if we 
consider only first person reports of perceptions, there is no pos- 
sibility of assigning logical priority. If one truly reports that he 
saw an object, he must also have seen that the object existed and, 
further, since his perceptual report implies an identification of 
the object, he also saw that it had such and such identifying 
characteristics. On the other side: If one truly reports that he 
saw that such and such is the case, what he saw is the case with 
something, which he also saw. There is, though, a decided 
distinction in the third person. For us to say of him that he 
perceived such and such fact, implies that it is true of him that he 
perceived such and such object; but not vice versa. One may be 
said to have seen an object without implying that he even 
realized that he perceived that object ; but not if we report that 
he perceived that the object is so and so. Perceiving things is at 
least sometimes a mere perceptual reaction and, indeed, sometimes 
even less, a bare perceptual exposure. The distinction connects 
with the question whether the subject must have language. I 
want to maintain that while we can speak of an animal seeing an 
object without the slightest suggestion that he have the use of 
language, when we say that he sees that such and such is the case 
we treat him, at least, as if he had language. However this issue 
is controversial and complicated, and I shall not go into it here. 

Now, since we are operating in the third person, we shall in 
general require nothing more than that our subject be able to be 
said to see objects. What is seen or as-it-were seen is for our 
purposes in every case an object or would-be object. Or, to put 
it otherwise, we are considering only sentence contexts in which 
the verb “ to see ” has as grammatical object a noun or phrase and 
not a clause. We are of course interested in facts about the 


1 For further developments of the contrast see Warnock, “ Seeing”, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1954-55. 
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subject ; but we are not interested in the facts or would-be facts 
he might report about the world in reporting his perceptions. 
We shall, though, be very interested in the objects or would-be 
objects which those facts or would-be facts are “ about ” 

This all explained, we must be very careful about two further 
points. First, we who are observing or reporting on visual 
phenomena must be able verbally to identify the objects of the 
subject’s vision, and so, we must be able to see the facts as well 
as objects. Second, there are certain kinds of visual phenomena 
a description of which would imply that the subject would or 
could make any number of perceptual judgements. In particular, 
whenever the visual phenomenon at question is governed by such 
criteria of existence and identity as require an explicit reference 
to the subject’s report, we may expect that it involves the pos- 
sibility of the subject “‘ seeing-that ”’. 

Still, in identifying the phenomenon from the report, it will 
generally suffice to consider only a report as of seeing an object. 

That then is the first qualification. The second is that there 
are unlimited possible distinct answers to each question after the 
first. We can place no a-priort limits on the number of types of 
visual object, or upon how many of each type there are, or on 
what will materially affect the circumstances in which an object 
might be seen, or in what manners one might view an object in 
definite circumstances. 

Third, the questions are not independent. 

But, fourth, they do not always bear in the simple fashion 
described. For one thing, certain kinds of objects can be seen 
only in certain circumstances, and certain kinds of circumstances 
affect the view of only certain things. Rainbows, for instance, 
require the presence of water drops in the air in a direction 
opposite that of the sun. Also, there may be mixed cases. For 
instance, one might hallucinate a snake on the table, where there 
isa table but no snake ; analysis of this might require appeal to 
the possibility of the subject “‘ seeing that ”’. 

Fifth, the placement of certain types of familiar visual pheno- 
menon within the scheme may be disputed. That is due in part 
to a certain looseness in our common uses of terms like “ hal- 
lucination ’ and “illusion”. But there is also looseness in what 
counts as an answer to the questions. This is particularly so as 
between questions (4) and (5), for what might by some be called 
an atnormality in the environment, would by others be placed as 
an affection of the agent. One might, for instance, argue that 
the presence of glasses on the subject’s nose altered not his manner 
of seeing but how things are to be seen. 
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In attempting to resolve this particular issue we would naturally 
say that what affects or would affect the vision of a single subject 
alters not how the object is seen, but the manner in which the 
subject sees or would see the object ; while phenomena which are 
due to the relation of the subject, whoever he is, to his environ- 
ment would be classified in consideration of how the object ap- 
peared. This suggestion points the way to the proper allocation 
of perspectival alteration and the illusions of distance, which 
are clearly to be traced to the relations of the subject to the 
object. But there might still remain some question about the 
glasses. To state that the object was seen through a telescope is 
an answer to the fourth question, even though only one person 
could look at a time. But glasses do seem different, perhaps 
because they are fitted to and possibly misfit the eyes, which are 
one subject’s private property. i should therefore be inclined 
to say that the presence of ordinary glasses affected the manner 
in which the agent sees. On the other hand, I think that I would 
hold that the presence of ordinary dark glasses would usually 
affect the manner in which the object appeared. My reason is 
that I can give you my dark glasses, when driving, say, and expect 
them to do for you what they do for me. There are obviously 
many different cases which could be considered here. 

Sixth, unfamiliar visual phenomena may present problems of 
classification. Today there is some question whether when one 
“sees a flying saucer ’’—doubtless a visual phenomenon—he is 
actually seeing an object of some unfamiliar, curious kind, or 
only imagining. “Seeing apparitions ” is also a bit problema- 
tical. 

Finally, as a seventh observation : Each type of visual pheno- 
menon, so far as it is distinguished by our scheme, will accommodate 
any number of sub-types. “Seeing ” spots, dreams and images, 
though there are patent differences between them, are drawn off 
together by a negative answer to the first question ; there are 
innumerable ways in which a particular person might see a 
particular object in set circumstances—as blurred, double, and 
so on. 


III 


1. Let us now try out our list of five questions, using it to 
guide some provisional and highly abbreviated examinations of 
certain special types of visual phenomenon. We shall in each 
case begin to place the type by seeing which of-our questions must 
be answered, and in what manner, The details of the manner 
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will take us beyond the scheme as outlined. What is always 
ultimately required is a specification of the criteria of existence 
and of identity and difference which govern the testing of state- 
ments about those phenomena. Clearly a particular visual 
phenomenon may be taken as an object of discourse while itself 
lacking an independently existing object of sight. We can, for 
example, meaningfully discourse about visual images notwith- 
standing that the subject sees no proper object when imaging. 
In every case the existence of a visual phenomenon depends upon 
the existence of a subject whose identity also contributes to fixing 
the identity of the phenomenon. We may, then, except when 
the subject is especially obtrusive—the identity and existence of 
the phenomenon depending upon him in special ways—, eschew 
specific reference to him. If the subject is capable of giving a 
report, that too will always contribute to fixing the identity of the 
visual phenomenon. However, not all subjects are so capable 
and all are, in any case, subject to error. So, though in special 
cases, e.g. dreams, a candid report and what is found in it are 
conclusive proof of existence and identity, the most we can say 
in general is that the report constitutes evidence but not proof. 

2. We may begin by assuming a negative answer to the first 
question: Did the subject see? No. If the phenomenon is a 
case of imaging, dreaming, having certain kinds of hallucinations, 
having after-images or, as we call it, “‘ seeing stars’, that will be 
the proper answer. These cases are very different. For pur- 
poses of illustration it will suffice to consider three of them 
schematically, the cases of imaging, dreaming and hallucinating. 

(a) One has a visual image of an object O, if he thinks of O as 
if he were seeing it. Be clear: It is not that the subject thinks 
or imagines that he is seeing O or seeing anything at all, for his 
thinking or imagining need not involve him as the imagined object 
but something else. The “as if he were seeing” qualifies the 
manner of thinking of or imagining and not its object, its “ con- 
tent’. So far as I can see, the only sure test for the existence of 
an instance of imaging will require an explicit report by the 
subject ; and we complete the identification of the phenomenon 
by reference to the subject’s would-be description of the object 
thought of (“‘ It was just like. . .”’). 

(b) One has had a visual dream when, upon waking, he has the 
impression of having just witnessed a scene, a full would-be 
description of what may or may not require explicit reference to 
himself, where there is a presumption that something happened 


1T consider only cases where one images an actual object, and not 
merely an object of some kind. 
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to him dur‘ng sleep or before which would explain his having that 
impression. In saying that the subject dreamt, we imply that he 
did not witness the scene and, as it seems to me, we also imply that 
at the imagined time of the imagined witnessing he had no im- 
pression that he was then witnessing anything at all. Sucha 
past impression is certainly not required. By an interesting 
adaptation of language, we introduce the language of dreams in 
the past tense. That is because the impression one reports when 
reporting a dream is one of “ having witnessed’. But it is quite 
possible that we should have learned to report dreams by saying 
e.g. ‘I dream that I was Alexander fighting at Issus”’. Past 
time proper enters only with the mentioned presumption, which 
excludes e.g. that the impression ke presently induced by drugs, 
The most basic test of existence for an instance of dreaming is the 
subject’s making a candid report upon waking. We identify the 
dreaming by reference to the subject’s would-be description of the 
dream. 

One cannot report a dream or an image without some mastery 
of language. My analysis therefore implies that only those who 
have language can dream or have images. We are able to speak 
of infants and animals dreaming, as we so frequently do, because 
we think of them as if they did have language and because, with 
some reason, we assume in them a physiology similar to that which 
is presumed to underlie the dreams of conceptualizing creatures. 
But how in the world would we rebut the sceptical protests of 
someone who did not really believe that Fido dreams about cats ? 
Without an answer to that question we must simply admit that 
to speak literally of the dreams of dumb creatures is an unsup- 
ported logical leap. 

(c) One has a visual hallucination of one kind if, while attending 
visually to his immediate surroundings, he has the impression 
that he is seeing something which is not present, and may even 
be shown not to exist by application of standard tests ; for the 
agent to suffer an hallucination it is essential that he should have 
a practical familiarity with those tests. Hallucinations, as I 
have just explained them, are clearly mixed cases: to have an 
hallucination of the kind in question, there may be independently 
existing objects which the agent is seeing ; but the agent must also 
be under the impression that he is seeing something which does 
not exist or at least is not present. Another perhaps commoner 
kind of hallucination does not in fact imply a “ No” answer 
to the first question. One may have an hallucination in this 
further sense if he has the impression that something which is 
present is radically other than it is in regard to its visually 
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discernible features, where again the subject must have a practical 
familiarity with procedures for determining that objects have 
the features in question. In either case, that we should truly say 
of one that he is experiencing an hallucination will, in my view, 
imply that he has enough language to be able to come to know 
that what he has the impression of seeing is not so. Babes and 
animals do not suffer hallucinations. My account is perhaps, 
but only “ perhaps’, somewhat at variance with our ordinary 
use of “ hallucination”’. In saying that so and so was halluci- 
nated, we may sometimes imply that he was deluded, whereas my 
explanation allows that the subject may know quite well that the 
object which he cannot help but “see” is really not present. 
As regards this, mine seems the more reasonable definition, the 
delusion, if any, being then placeable as a kind of error associated. 
with the hallucination. The primary test for the existence of an 
hallucination is the subject’s behaviour, especially his verbal 
behaviour. The agent’s report would, so far as existence is 
concerned, however, be only one item among possibly many. A 
report is of special importance for establishing identity, for we 
identify the hallucination—the phenomenon—by way of the 
agent’s would-be description of the imagined object(s) and how it 
(they) seems to appear in the situation which actually exists 
before his eyes. 

3. Suppose now that we have an affirmative answer to the 
first question : The subject sees something. For that to be the 
case, he must have vision and his eyes be open, there must be 
sufficient light for him to see by, and an independently existing 
object of vision in view to which he is directing at least passing 
visual attention. Further determination of the phenomenon will 
require that we say what kind of object he saw—a material thing, 
a shadow, etc. Criteria of existence and identity for the pheno- 
menon will, among other things, be by way of criteria of existence 
and identity of the kinds of object in question. These criteria 
are often enough complicated and hard to formulate. To illus- 
trate the general procedure it will suffice to consider two examples 
—material objects and shadows. 

(a) The subject sees a material thing if the object of vision is 
one which exists if it can be probed for and touched, and its 
identity is at least partially settled by reference to the region it 
occupies at the time of perception. Not all that is material 
qualifies as a material object in this sense. Astronomical objects 
are clearly excluded on one side, and molecules on the other. 
Mine is, so to speak, the most primitive concept of a material 
thing out of which others grow by refinement and accretion. It 
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could be extended to include both planets and molecules, but then 
the determining criteria would become enormously more com- 
plicated. 

(6) A shadow exists if there exists a material object in the 
sense explained above, an illuminated surface and a light source, 
these being situated in such a relation that the material object 
interferes with and eclipses the illumination which the light source 
would otherwise cast on the surface. The shadow is then said 
to be of the first material object, and we identify it by reference 
to the thing which it is of and the darkened area on the surface. 
For that to be done, of course, the agent need not recognize what 
the surface is of, nor need he know anything about the light 
source. Can the moon not cast a shadow on the earth? Pos- 
sibly ; and if so my account must be modified. But I am inclined 
to say that what the moon casts when the sun is eclipsed is shade 
and not a shadow. 

Though we may expect that the existence of a visual object 
will always require the interaction of light and matter, the matter 
need not assume the form of an identifiable material object. 
Rainbows and mirages do not, for example, have the same kind of 
dependence upon particular material things as do shadows. 

4. An answer to the third question over the precise identity 
of the object is needed if we are completely to identify the visual 
phenomenon in hand. But all that the philosopher can say about 
that has already been said so soon as he formulates the criteria of 
identity and existence which govern our talk about objects of the 
kind at question. For our purposes, the identification of the 
object may be taken to include as much of what is by philosophers 
vaguely called “ description ” as might be thought to be neces- 
sary. I have somewhere read or heard it argued that the identifi- 
cation of the object must be strongly contrasted with a descrip- 
tion of it, the description determining the “sense datum”. I 
think there is something in this, but ‘“ description ”’ is too un- 
certain a word to make much turn on it. At all events, it would 
seem to be the subject’s description which is at issue here, and 
not the observer’s. It would then be implied that the pheno- 
menon would be one of seeing that the object, as identified, had 
the features which the subject’s description would indicate. 
But a third-person analysis of the kind being sketched here does 
not require that the subject be able either to identify or describe 
the object, and we need not bother about the distinction. 

5. Further determination of the visual phenomenon may 
require that we say how the object would, in the circumstances, 
appear to a normal observer ; if so, we are then dealing with an 
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instance of a category IV type. The characterization of such 
types of phenomenon proceeds hand in hand with the isolation of 
certain ways in which scenes may be special or situations abnor- 
mal. Our language is so contrived that it must be that questions 
about how the object appears will usually point to something 
special or abnormal ; reversing it, we can say that the pertinence 
of this question and the ways in which it can be answered mark 
special ways in which a scene may be special or the viewing 
situation abnormal. The use of the “ special or abnormal ”’ for- 
mula always demands a measure of care. We cannot delimit 
a priori all types of peculiarity or abnormality. Furthermore, 
any particular case just might turn out to be special or abnormal 
in some manner or other, though it is implied that most cases 
will not and cannot be abnormal or special. Thus, to take an 
interesting kind of case: We sometimes speak of “ seeing a 
view”, and in doing so implicitly draw attention to how some- 
thing appears from a certain place. But now, any object can 
be variously viewed, and will be viewed always from some 
particular place. From this fact it seems but a short step to the 
conclusion that we always “ see views ’’, for it might be thought 
that whenever we have a view of an object we “see a view ”’. 
Russell, for one, seems to have drawn just this conclusion when 
he suggested that we can replace seeing objects with seeing 
sensibilia, for Russell’s explanations of sensibilia would seem to 
cast them as views. But all that can be legitimately concluded 
is that we might speak of “‘ seeing a view” in connection with 
viewing any object, not that we do or can speak that way. We 
normally speak of “ seeing a view ’’, not of just any old thing, 
but only of what, when viewed from certain places, is in some way 
striking or otherwise special. It is of course possible that a 
viewer should take a very special interest in a very plain object, 
and from there go on to speak of “ seeing a view” of the object. 
Something like this seems to happen when philosophers and 
teachers of painting get us to look at pennies as if they were 
projected on to a plane surface; but this is just one more way 
in which the viewing situation can be abnormal. (Strictly, this 
is a category V phenomenon; for what is special here is not 
how the object appears but how the agent views it.) 

“Seeing views” is only one very special case among many 
different types of category IV visual phenomenon. The abnor- 
mality may be due to distorting or inhomogeneous media, or the 
peculiarities in the colour and dispositions of light sources, or to 
the presence of queer reflecting surfaces in a room, or to the action 
of distance. Thus an object may be seen as reflected, magnified, 
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as bent or as double, the cause being the presence of a refracting 
medium. In each case the phenomenon is proved to exist and 
identified for what it is by adjoining to the previous test a refer- 
ence to the way in which the scene is special or the situation 
abnormal, 

My explanation implies that a visual phenomenon of appearing 
in a certain way creates for the subject no new object of sight. 
Further evidence for this is that many kinds of visual objects 
might appear in any of the ways suggested. We can, for ex- 
ample, see reflections of mirages, shadows, rainbows, sunsets, etc., 
as well as of material objects. It follows that to the question 
“* What is bent when we see as bent the straight stick in water ? ”, 
we must answer “ Nothing ”’. 

What are called “ illusions ” are a special case of visual pheno- 
mena involving how the object appears. An example of an il- 
lusion in the narrow sense in which I understand the term is the 
case of the so-called Miiller-Lyer illusion. More complicated 
examples are invented by psychologists to embarrass the vision 
of their victims. With such phenomena, the determination of 
the manner in which the object—let it be the bottom line—appears 
involves a description of the relations it bears to other objects 
in the visually accessible environment. 

6. Finally, we may have to consider the fifth question over 
how the subject saw. Here pretty clearly the question will be 
pertinent only if we are enquiring after an abnormality, and the 
kinds of phenomenon it isolates are to be understood as abnormal 
types. Again the full explanation of “abnormal” would be 
elaborate and involved. We would have the same problem of 
distinguishing what might be from what can be. Anyone’s eyes, 
for instance, are so unlike everyone else’s eyes, that we might be 
led to say that there is something special about how the particular 
agent sees ; but in fact the explicit or implied pertinence of such 
facts can only be occasional. 

Let us then take a fairly typical and regular kind of case. 
Being fitted for glasses, and asked “‘ How do you see it now ?”, 
the subject might answer “ Blurred ” or “ Double ” or “ Faintly” 
This is not at all like seeing spots, stars, or pink elephants, for 
there is definitely an independently existing object being seen. 
Nor is it even like seeing blurs, nor like seeing something as blur- 
red, by the fog, say. One’s own vision is blurred, and what is 
seen is not the manner of seeing, for any kind of object can be 

seen in almost any manner, e.g. we may have a blurred or double 
image of a rainbow. Moreover, we would not in such cases want 
to say that the subject sees the rainbow and its blur. Nor, 
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again, is the manner of seeing to be identified with the manner 
of appearing. The situation is complicated by the multiple 
application of “blur”. There are certainly blurs to be seen, 
eg. certain kinds of ink spot. Again an object’s manner of 
appearing may be blurred, e.g. a fast-flying bird, or a statue in 
the fog. Finally, the manner of seeing may be blurred, and in 
coordination with other distinct manners of seeing, e.g. one may 
have a faint, blurred perception of the object, meaning he sees 
it in both a faint and a blurred manner. 

The manner of seeing is due to the peculiarities of the subject ; 
and in order to establish the existence and identity of a visual 
phenomenon the characterization of which would involve explicit 
reference to the manner of seeing, we shall need, not just an 
identification, but some further information about the subject. 
One might at first expect that what is special to the subject’s 
manner of seeing will always have its seat in some physiological 
abnormality, ascertainment of the presence of which would com- 
plete the test for existence and identity. But do we not some- 
times declare with absolute certainty that so and so saw such and 
such blurred, even though we do not yet know the physiological 
cause? If so, I would conclude that what is needed to complete 
the test is really the subject’s report of how he saw. This also 
better accommodates other kinds of subject-seated abnormality, 
eg. the “ prejudiced vision ” of the philosopher or artist which 
we mentioned above. 

The kind of double vision the subject has when he presses one 
eye seems to me an especially interesting case of a category V 
phenomenon. It is to be sharply distinguished from seeing 
things as double due to the presence of a doubly refracting 
medium. The question ‘‘ What do you see two of ? ”’ is inevitable 
and peculiarly frustrating. Since we describe the phenomenon 
in the language of numbers, we seem impelled to allow for a 
visual object extra to the one everyone can see, one which exists 
in a world strangely different from both the public world of 
ordinary visual objects and the private world of the imagination. 
The only escape is to resist stolidly the lure of “ one ” and “ two ”’. 
logically, “ double” serves not as an adjective qualifying the 
field of vision, but as an adverb modifying the manner of seeing. 
When speaking of double vision, our most direct concern is not 
with what he sees, though he must see something, but with how 
he sees ; with him, and not with the object of his sight. 

7. Visual phenomena are logically stratified, and in ways so 
complicated as to defy easy unravelling. It is clear, for instance, 
that to speak of a subject as seeing a certain kind of object 
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presumes that we, though not necessarily he, can speak of subjects 
seeing other kinds of objects. For instance, we cannot speak 
of someone seeing a shadow of a material thing if we do not know 
what it is to see a material thing. Or it may be necessary that 
he could see certain kinds of things which we are not saying that 
he is presently seeing. That was the case with hallucinations, 
Again, as our list of questions indicates, the tests for the existence 
and identity of certain kinds of phenomenon presume and include 

» as proper parts tests for other kinds. Again, it is pretty obvious 
that we could not describe how things appear, e.g. as bent, or how 
they are seen, e.g. as blurred, if we could not already describe 
objects or collections of objects as actually having the character- 
istics which may adverbially qualify the manner of appearing or 
seeing. That is, unless we knew what it was for a subject to see 
a bent stick or two sticks, we would not know how to describe 
seeing a stick as bent or seeing it double. Finally, it would seem 
that before we can speak of a visual phenomenon involving the 
manner of appearing or the manner of seeing, we must presume 
that the subject as well as ourselves can see “ facts ”’ as well as 
see objects—a point already touched on. These are but casual 
indications, promising enormous complications in the task of 
analysing the relations between various types of visual pheno- 
mena, a task which seems to me to be the chief one facing the 
philosopher of vision. 


IV 


1. My efforts so far have been to schematize common sense. 
I wish now to touch upon a more speculative topic. I wish to 
consider whether it be possible in any way to give a general and 
unitary characterization of the “ object of sight’. It should be 
plain by now that not all visual phenomena have objects in the 
sense here understood, and it is an important objection against 
sense data and Humean theories of perception that they mask 
this fact and even appear to deny it. So, in pursuing the quarry 
of a common object of sight, we must assume that an affirmative 
answer could be truly given to the first question whether the 
subject did see. We assume, in short, a visual object external to 
and existing independently of the subject and open to public 
view. We noticed that there are any number of such types of 
object, and the question is whether we can in some way subsume 
them together under a common principle demarcating what is 
characteristically and peculiarly visual, and such that we may 
properly think of these objects as all somehow of the same type. 
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It would seem a priori that wé could find such a principle, for, 
after all, we do by some means or other recognize things of all 
the types in question as visual objects. Our question might, 
indeed, be put: What makes an object a visual object? I 
should only observe that if we delimit the principle in question 
in terms of a “ common object’, that will be a category quite 
different from material object, rainbow, and all the various types 
that might have been mentioned in answer to my second ques- 
tion. The ‘common object”’ will be to these special types 
much, though not entirely, what happiness is to health, wealth and 
all the other ends of life. In what follows, I shall, to avoid 
tiresomely repetitious explanations and qualifications, cross back 
and forth between speaking about seeing, e.g. material objects, 
and speaking about seeing the common type of object, if there be 
such, hopeful that this roughness will not interfere with the co- 
gency of my argument. I am ready to grant, by the way, that 
allowing for a common object of sight does represent some altera- 
tion in our use of visual words. 

In answer to the question raised, one might suggest: Visual 
objects are all of them ones apprehended by sight. That is true, 
but not satisfactory. In the first place, certain apparent objects 
of sight are also objects of touch, e.g. material things ; the con- 
dition is not sufficient for purposes of definition. In any case 
what we really want to know is just what kinds of object are 
apprehended by sight ; that is, what kinds of things do we see. 
What we want is something in the object itself which makes it 
peculiarly visual. 

Supposing that we must find a type of visual object, two 
candidates immediately put themselves forward to fill the office. 
Let me first mention, without expressly considering an interesting 
suggestion of Warnock. He supposes that there might be special 
objects peculiarly and inevitably present to genuine visual 
perception which are however rendered inconspicuous by the fact 
that in normal vision they appear in such close attendance upon 
material objects that we easily come to identify the object of 
sight as the material object. I believe Warnock is on to an 
important matter, one to be touched on and perhaps taken up 
when we come to our second suggestion for a common object of 
sight. But without independent characterization, which, so far 
as I can determine, Warnock does not supply, these peculiarly 
visual objects seem suspiciously like the Zwischendinge of earlier 
philosophers. Warnock, moreover, does not say enough about 
what is involved in seeing things other than material objects, 
eg. Shadows. 
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2. The first suggested answer is part of an idea first sys. 
tematically developed by Aristotle. With each of the special 
senses we characteristically perceive that material objects have cer. 
tain qualities. We then identify these qualities as the special 
objects of the special senses. It may be that one sense perceives 
a variety of characteristics, as touch perceives both texture and 
relative warmth. But there does seem to be one special and 
inevitable quality always taken in by sight and taken in by sight 
alone, namely colour, with which we may include varying degrees 
of shadow and shade. So that is the first answer: The common 
object of sight is colour together with varying degrees of shadow 
and shade. 

While interesting, that suggestion will not do for our purposes, 
Though it is true that we always do in some sense see colour and 
that colours are in a certain sense objects, we do not see them as 
objects. We see, rather, that objects of some other kind have 
colours. We usually see colours only in seeing that objects have 
them. We see them as attributes of objects. To treat colours as 
objects per se we must move onto a more abstract level, where the 
unaided five senses no longer afford the direct test for existence 
and identity. Waiving this objection, there would be a further 
problem over what to do about other qualities also taken in by 
sight, e.g. relative position. It is no solution simply to relegate 
them into a limbo of “common sensibles” without further 
explanations. However there is something right aboutAristotle’s 
answer, as will presently come out more clearly. It does for one 
thing seem to me that “ visual objects ”’ will be peculiarly and 
pre-eminently characterizable by reference to colour. Colour is 
somehow a genus of “ primary qualities” of visual objects, if 
there be such. Also I shall suggest that for one to see visual 
objects implies that we can say that he can see colour facts about 
material objects. 

3. The second answer is that what we see are coloured ex- 
panses and patches which we may individuate and distinguish 

as if they were material objects, i.e. in respect to shape and 
position. Perhaps this is what Prichard had in mind in his 
interesting paper “ Perception”, in Knowledge and Perception, 
e.g. p. 56. I also dare to conjecture that Warnock’s visual 
objects may be just such coloured patches. A variant of this 
answer, one which might well be reckoned an improvement upon 
it, is that what we always see whenever we see anything is light, 
expanses and patches of light of various colours and intensities, 
arranged in various patterns and having definite relations to 
matter, to transmitting, reflecting and refracting media, etc. 
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This idea, which incidentally seems to be the one adopted by 
working physicists and physiologists, seems to me to be an advance 
upon merely saying that we see coloured patches, because it 
makes more specific what the colour attaches toas a characteristic. 
Also, light is an obvious analogue to sound, which we might regard 
as the common type of object of hearing, and a decent analogue 
to matter, which might qualify as the common type of object of 
touch. 

The answer in either form does, unlike Aristotle’s suggestion, 
yield up a genuine type of object, viz. patches. Adopting the 
theory in its variant form, as I shall henceforth do, it is further 
recommended by what seems clearly the case, that whenever we 
see whatever we see, so long as we do see, we might also be said 
to see an expanse of light. Furthermore light is perceived only 
by sight. So, if there are such objects as I suggest, they will be 
both characteristic of and peculiar to visual perception. 

There still remain important questions over how we come to 
individuate patches of light as we do, and what it means to say 
that we see patches of light as if they were material things, and 
why and how it is that we also speak of seeing material objects, 
shadows, etc. The following explanations may be useful for 
resolving these difficulties, and, if correct, will show that there 
are these visual objects, in that we do have proper criteria of 
existence and identity-cum-difference governing the statements 
we make about them. 

First we must make a distinction between seeing particulars, 
eg. a brown and white dog-shaped patch, and simply seeing, 
parallel to the distinction we do and must make between touching 
particulars, e.g. the dog, and feeling, e.g. an increase in atmos- 
pheric pressure, the rain. Knowing how to place features in the 
immediate environment “ by feel”, we are then prepared to 
impose criteria of identity and difference upon the environment, 
thus coming to be able to identify particulars by touch.! Similar- 
ly, knowing how to place features in the field of vision, the 
illuminated part of the environment available to sight, as we might 
do when immersed in rose coloured light or when we remark upon 
the colour of the sky, we may by imposition of appropriate 
criteria of identity and difference come to learn to individuate 
visual objects. 

As unparticularized matter is the substrate of touchable things, 
80 unparticularized light is the substrate of visual particulars. 


1 For “feature placing” as a preliminary to individuating, see P. F. 
Strawson’s ‘‘ General and Particular”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society (1954). 
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It remains to say how one imposes appropriate criteria of dif. 
ference and identity. Before coming to that phase of the ex- 
planation, it is well to note that two important conclusions 
already follow from the account as given. 

First, the test for the existence of visual objects, once isolatable 
by suitable criteria of identity and difference, will be to look to 
see them. If we separate types of objects by reference to dif- 
ferences in the operating criteria, it follows that the seen-chair is 
not the material-chair, whose existence is tested for by probing 
to touch. To underscore the difference we might imagine an 
invisible chair, one made of a very clear, homogeneous, crystalline 
material whose index of refraction was that of air ; we could touch 
the chair, even sit in it, but might never see it. We shall go on 
to separate different types of visual object partly by reference to 
alternative complications and additions to the basic criterion of 
existence. 

The second conclusion is this: If we define primary qualities 
generally as characteristics that an object is proved to have by 
way of applying the same test procedure which is used to establish 
existence ; then the primary qualities of visual objects are colour 
together with shadow and shade and light intensity. 

These conclusions show that whatever we go on to say about 
criteria of identity and difference, we have already separated 
special visual objects from the, possibly, associated material 
objects, and are able to group these visual objects with others for 
which there are no associated material objects. What we see, 
in the suggested sense of “ see ’’, is then not the material object, 
if there is one, but the corresponding visual object, that being a 
patch of light reflected at the surface of the material object. 

But now we do pick out particular visual things, if there are 
such, in spatial terms. How so? The answer will leave us in 
possession of roughly specified criteria of identity and difference 
for visual things. 

Spatial characteristics—in particular rough shape and relative 
position—seem to be ones apprehended in the first instance and 
primarily by touch. They are in the sense explained above 
primary qualities of material things ; that is, they are proved to 
attach to a material object by application of the same basic 
operation which is internal to the test for existence, 7.e. probing 
to touch. Having once learned to individuate a material object 
in terms of primary qualities, we may introduce testing procedures 
to govern the attribution to them of other “‘ secondary character- 
istics’. We may for one thing come to make and establish state- 
ments to the effect that material objects havesuch and suchcolour. 
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If we now regard this type of criterion of difference for material 
objects as a criterion of existence, we have, by that move, 
introduced visual objects into our language. 

If this account is right, then, to reach the stage where we can 
pick out particular visual things, we must already know how to 
pick out particular material things which we can also distinguish 
by way of secondary visual characteristics like colour. Now, 
if we establish the existence of visual things in the way indicated, 
we individuate them by thinking of their colour, a type of 
primary quality for visual things, as attaching to a spatial region. 
That is: We come to impose criteria of identity and difference 
upon the field of vision in consideration of how we would charac- 
terize in respect to colour a material thing which had already been 
isolated as an object of touch. We learn to pick out visual things 
in consideration of how we would pick out and characterize 
tangible, palpable, ponderable ones. 

This analysis clearly marks what I think is true, namely a 
logical or conceptual dependence of all other types of things 
upon material objects, that we cannot say anything about objects 
of other types without being able to say some kind of thing about 
material objects. It does not for all that imply that we never 
see anything except material objects. It squares in particular 
with the idea that we must be able to characterize material things 
in respect of colour before we can proceed to isolate visual 
objects which are introduced into our language as having colour. 
If the whole story were spelled out properly, it would explain 
why we may speak of both touching and seeing, in the more usual 
sense of “see”, material objects—sight being the mode of 
perception for the most important “ secondary characteristics ”’—, 
while leaving room for seeing other things as well, these being 
untouchables. It would also have the great merit of accounting 
for the visual discernment of “‘ common perceptibles ”’ like shape. 
Since we pick out the visual object in consideration of how we 
would pick out a tangible one, and since we distinguish and 
identify the tangible object by its position and shape, these 
“primary qualities ”’ of material things inevitably attach to the 
associated visual object and so are discernible by sight. 

I put the theory forward as one which seems enormously 
plausible to me. I am sure that we should make a distinction 
between seeing, e.g. the sky, and seeing particulars e.g. a rain- 

bow. I am convinced that there is some kind of dependence of 
sight-discernible characteristics upon touch-discernible character- 
istics so far as the perception of particulars is concerned. My 
only fear is that this theory may picture that dependence as being 
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stronger than it is. Though I cannot imagine it, one might just 
be able to teach a child to discriminate “ shapeless ” visual objects 
which he might later come to call flashes of lightning and beams 
of light before he has learned to pick out and discriminate 
particular tangible objects. Even if true, it would in no way 
imply that one could have visual perception of particulars before 
being susceptible to sensation or before having what I earlier 
called “feel”. This objection wants further examination. 
Pending that, I offer the theory as one which might very well be 
true. 


University of California 
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IIIL—THE DILEMMA OF DETERMINISM 
AFTER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By CLARENCE SHUTE 


“ 4 Common opinion prevails that the juice has ages ago been 
pressed out of the free-will controversy, and that no new champion 
can do more than warm up stale arguments which every one has 
heard. This is a radical mistake. I know of no subject less 
worn out, or in which inventive genius has a better chance of 
breaking open new ground—not, perhaps, of forcing a conclusion 
or of coercing assent, but of deepening our sense of what the issue 
between the two parties really is, of what the ideas of fate and 
of free will imply.” So wrote William James in 1884 in “ The 
Dilemma of Determinism”. How does the case stand after 
three-fourths of a century ? 

The problem has been solved for the determinists, solved for 
the libertarians, and dissolved by logical and linguistic analysts. 
But alas, it returns to haunt us with the persistence of a ghost. 
Recently indeed the theme has modulated from the key of 
philosophical perplexity to that of anxiety. After citing success- 
ful analyses of various questions involved in the general problem 
of freedom, John Wilson writes, “‘ But it is an empirical fact that 
there is still felt tobe a problemof some kind. The situation gener- 
ates worry and gives rise to anxiety.”” Mrnp (January, 1958) p.61. 

The debate has been carried on by able philosophers, each one 
thoroughly analyzing relevant issues, and with apparently full 
conviction that the solution has been reached. But the results 
are disappointing. The conversions have been lamentably few. 
The literature suggests the picture of military forces triumphantly 
destroying enemy locations—from which the enemy has mysteri- 
ously slipped away. In this paper I shall take the position of a 
neutral observer and interested warmonger. I shall not take 
sides, but I shall try to help the opposing forces make contact. 
To this end I shall attempt to clarify the central issue, analyze 
presuppositions which exercise a disturbing influence on the 
course of argument, and propose for investigation a hypothesis 
which indicates an alternative attack on the problem. 


I 
Criticism 


1. Two problems, not one. A first assumption which is to be 
examined is that there is at most one problem of freedom. 
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It may concern some characteristic of all events or some 
kinds of events; or it may concern how we may meaningfully 
describe these events. Whatever it is, the problem of freedom 
is one. 

This assumption, which I believe to be false, derives from the 
measure of agreement which exists between determinists and 
indeterminists on what the quarrel is about. They agree that 
the causes of a stone’s rolling down hill are qualitatively different 
from the causes of a man’s walking up the hill. They agree that 
this distinction is essential to man’s dignity. They agree that 
something about morality (it may be the nature of morality asa 
unique dimension of human experience, or it may be the complex 
of questions about praise, blame, responsibility, and punishment) 
requires a common sense notion of open possibilities in a situation 
of choice. Then they sharply diverge. They talk about the 
problem of freedom, but in reality the problem has become two, 
For the determinist there is the problem of clarifying concepts 
in terms of which a philosophical doctrine of freedom adequate 
to the notion of human dignity can be united with the view that 
in any occasion there is one and only one possibility and that it 
cannot fail to be actualized. 

The indeterminist ' faces an entirely different problem. His 
basic commitment is to the idea of ‘open possibilities’ or 
‘genuine alternatives’. His problem is to find a way to make 
conceptually clear to himself and to others the meaning of an 
event which does not flow wholly from its antecedents. 

Let me put the accusation in this way : the determinist suffers, 
or ought to suffer, from a twinge of moral conscience—he knows 
that his solution offends the basic feeling for what human dignity 
and moral experience seem to postulate ; the indeterminist, on 
the other hand, suffers, or ought to suffer, from a twinge of 
intellectual conscience—he cannot close the gap between what 
he says and what he conceives when he makes the statement, 
** An event could have been other than in fact it was, all ante- 
cedent conditions being the same’’. One solution to two dif- 
ferent problems is impossible. Hence the futility which hangs 
like smoke over this philosophical battlefield. Solutions are 
vigorously argued which convince only the members of one’s 
own party. The point is so important that I shall display a 
sample case in detail. 


1I shall consistently use the word ‘ indeterminism ’ to indicate simple 
disjunction. ‘ Libertarianism ’ can then be defined positively. My point 
is that the denial of determinism in itself does not imply one defined 
alternative. 
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Professor Nowell Smith has repeatedly interpreted the meaning 
of “ He could have done otherwise” to include the suppressed 
condition of a difference in antecedents,' a position taken by 
Wilson to be established (Minp (January, 1958), p. 68). This, 
in turn, is flatly contradicted by Professor Campbell and Mr. 
MacIntyre. The former, after quoting Nowell Smith, writes, 
“Such is the ‘ analytical solution’ of our problem offered (with 
obvious confidence) by one able philosopher of today, and 
entirely representative of the views of many other able philoso- 
phers. Yet I make bold to say that its falsity stares one in the 
face. It seems perfectly plain that the hypothetical propositions 
which Mr. Nowell Smith proposes to substitute for the cate- 
gorical proposition cannot express, ‘ what we really mean’ in 
this context by ‘ A could have acted otherwise ’, for the simple 
reason that these hypothetical propositions have no bearing 
whatsoever upon the question of the moral responsibility of 
A.”* MacIntyre says that both Professor Flew and Nowell 
§mith ‘* are forced to do violence to ordinary linguistic usage in 
order to uphold their case. For both of them say in effect that 
‘He could have done otherwise’ means ‘If he had chosen 
otherwise, he would not have been frustrated by want of ability 
or circumstances’. This is surely false. For, first, it is simply 
not the case that by ordinary rules of English syntax the first 
sentence can be translated into the second.” % 

Let us see what Nowell Smith had to say to this type of criti- 
cism, midway between the attacks of Campbell and MacIntyre. 
In an article on “‘ Determinists and Libertarians” (in Mrp 
(July 1954), p. 318) he distinguished between three kinds of state- 
ments: (a) those made in ordinary language at a common sense 
level, (b) clearly philosophical statements, and (c) ambiguous 
statements which enable the philosopher, without knowing it, 
to shift “‘ from a non-contentious platitude to a controversial 
philosophical thesis. . .. At a common sense level, it is obvious 
that all choice is between open possibilities ...”. Later he 
analyzed the similar statement made at the philosophical level 
in an argument which is so apparently cogent that its careful 
study should reveal the precise reason why he and Campbell and 
MacIntyre contradict each other about what they all “ really 
mean” by ‘ open possibilities ’. 


1P, H. Nowell Smith, Zthics, pp. 276-277; Mrxp (January, 1948), 
p. 49; ibid. (July, 1954), pp. 326-329. 

*C, A. Campbell, “Is ‘ Freewill’ a Pseudo-Problem ? ” Mrnp (October, 
1951), p. 453. 
*A. C. MacIntyre, “ Determinism,’”’ Mrnp (January, 1957), p. 32. 
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Consider the concept of ‘being an electric conductor’, ag 
opposed to that ‘of conducting’ or ‘carrying a charge’ 
Prima facie, to say that a certain piece of wire is a conductor jg 
to say that it will (would) carry a charge if certain conditions 
are (were) fulfilled. But suppcse someone were to treat it as 
purely categorical, that is to ask if it is a conductor uncondi- 
tionally ? “* Would it”, he asks, “ still be a conductor if the 
conditions were not fulfilled ?”’ This is a puzzling question 
because it is equivalent to the question: “ Would it carry a 
charge, if certain conditions were fulfilled, if those conditions 
were not fulfilled ¢”’ ; and it is difficult to see what sense could 
be made of this question. (This question must be sharply 
distinguished from “ Would it carry a charge if certain con- 
ditions, which are not in fact fulfilled, were fulfilled ? This 
last question is equivalent to “ Is it a conductor although it is 
not now conducting ?”’ and is by no means senseless.) (Loe, 
cit. p. 326.) 


Why is it that this analogy is so illuminating for Nowell Smith 
and completely frustrating to his opponents ? Precisely because 
it begs the question at issue! An electric conductor cannot carry 
a charge unless it is acted upon in determinate ways ; it cannot 
fail to carry a charge if it 7s so acted upon. Nowell Smith’s 
application to human behaviour is perfectly clear. My point is 
that it assumes his reader’s agreement that to assert the capacity 
of a human being to choose either one or two alternatives, the 
situation being what it is and no other, is as meaningless as to 
assert the capacity of a substance to carry or not to carry a 
charge, the situation being what it is and no other. But that is 
what he cannot assume if he is to argue with an indeterminist 
rather than confirm the faith of the determinists. 

This difficulty illustrates my contention that the determinist 
finds the problem to be one of psychological and linguistic 
analysis, to effect a reconciliation of the belief in human freedom 
and dignity with the denial of genuine alternatives. I must now 
display the case of the indeterminist assuming the existence of 
such alternatives, and the logical impasse into which this position 
drives him. 

This is a serious charge, and J shall try to make it stick in the 
context of MacIntyre’s excellent treatment of the problem. He 
writes : 


The arguments that I have so far advanced suggest a sense in 
which the agent’s choice can be called uncaused. But to say 
that rational behaviour is uncaused is misleading. What can 
be called uncaused is the agent’s particular decision, conclusion 
or deed, in that only the adducing of logically relevant con- 
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siderations played a part in determining them. But obviously 
rational behaviour is caused in that there are necessary condi- 
tions for its occurrence (loc. cit. p. 36). 


The first point to notice is that MacIntyre cannot bring himself 
to acknowledge the disjunction which is critical for his opposition 
to determinism. Behaviour is caused or it is not caused. He is 
clear that it is caused. But he prepares a way of escape from the 
dilemma by dividing causes into two kinds, like the sheep’ and 
the goats at Judgement Day. There are causes which consist in 
“the adducing of logically relevant eonsiderations”’ and then 
there is the class of causes defined by the exclusion of these 
former. All that remains to do now is to dismiss the former 
class from the category of causes, and the case is secured. 

Does MacIntyre do this? If I understand him, he does. He 
shows that he is opposing determinism only in the narrow sense 
of the term, which, however, is the only one which he believes is 
meaningful. 

To try and include my reasonableness in a story about causal 
factors is to try and produce a story about my behaviour 
sufficiently comprehensive to include everything. This means 
that whereas the contention that mv behaviour is determined 
by causal factors is normally taken to mean ‘ determined by 
causal factors as contrasted with rational appreciation, etc.’, 
here ‘ causal factors’ have nothing to be contrasted with and 
hence the expression ‘ determined by causal factors’ has been 
evacuated of its customary meaning (p. 40). 


I see nothing germane to this position which contradicts the 
assertions of most philosophical determinists. The battle is not_ 
over what is to be called a cause and what is to be called a reason 
or logically relevant consideration. To make good his challenge 
to determinism, MacIntyre must assert and defend the position 
that the adducing of logically relevant considerations in a given 
case can be other than in fact it is. So far as I can see, he does not 
attempt this. 

There is a confusion of two logically distinct issues which 
characterizes many of the discussions of our problem. One is, 
“Ts it true or false that all events are determined by the past ? ” ; 
the second is, ““ What properly must characterize an event or an 
agent by virtue of which it may be called free?” All philoso- 
phical determinists believe in and defend freedom. 

The confusion appears in MacIntyre’s paper in the transition 
from the earlier to the later part of the discussion. Thus, in 
his denial that ‘ He could have done otherwise ’ means ‘ If he had 
chosen, he would have been able ’, he says, 
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If I say, ‘ He can if he chooses’ this normally entails ‘ He can, 
even if he does not choose’. I can think of no other way of 
using this expression which would make sense in ordinary 
English (p. 33). 

But after describing his concept of ‘ rational behaviour ’ he says, 


It should be noted that this analysis of rationality and freedom 
allows us to speak of complex behaviour patterns as more or 
less free or rational (p. 36). 


The logical distinction between the two concepts can be seen 
clearly when it is noted that in the first case, there is a complete 
disjunction. There is or is not such a thing as a genuine alter- 
native. In the second, we have a property which may be present 
in a greater or less degree. This alone would suffice to distinguish 
them as different in logical type. Determinists and indeter- 
minists agree completely on the second—that behaviour may be 
more or less free in the sense of ‘ rational’. The issue between 
them is the first. For this reason, ‘free’ in this paper will be 
used in the sense that an agent is free if and only if, in a given 
situation, it is objectively possible for him to do either of two 
acts, including acts of choosing. ‘ Freedom’ in the sense of a 
positive resource is of greater practical significance, but is not 
the subject of this paper. It is a pity that we do not have two 
words of equal power to distinguish the two uses. 

To sum up: both Nowell Smith and Macintyre agree that in 
some sense ‘ open possibilities’ is a concept which is necessary 
for the description of situations involving choice. For the for- 
mer, analysis issues in defining the concept so that ‘ open pos- 
sibilities ’ always implies one possibility for one set of circum- 
stances. For the latter, analysis issues in distinguishing logical 
considerations from causal factors. While they do not verbally 
agree, it appears to me that the one attacks and the other defends 
indeterminism by showing, each in his favoured way, how we can 
talk indeterminism and mean its contradiction. 

2. The appeal to introspection. Such is not the case, however, 
when the indeterminist appeals to the empirical evidence of 
direct observation by introspection. Campbell has stated the 
empirical case admirably. 


I want to suggest that what prevents the critics from finding 4 
meaning in this way of talking is that they are looking for it in 
the wrong way ; or better, perhaps, with the wrong orientation. 
They are looking for it from the standpoint of the ezternal 
observer; . . . But one thing which, by common consent, 
cannot be observed from without is creative activity . . . there 
is one way, and one way only, in which we can hope to apprehend 
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it, and that is from the inner standpoint of direct participation. 

. . For suppose I make the effort and choose X (my ‘ duty ’). 
Since my very purpose in making the ‘ effort’ is to enable me 
to act against the existing ‘set’ of desire, which is the ex- 
pression of my character as so far formed, I cannot possibly 
regard the act itself as the expression of my character. On the 
other hand, introspection makes it equally clear that I am 
certain that it is 7 who choose ; that the act is not an ‘ accident ’, 
but is genuinely my act. Or suppose that I choose Y (the end 
of ‘strongest desire’). The course chosen here is, it is true, 
in conformity with my ‘character’. But since I find myself 
unable to doubt that I could have made the effort and chosen X, 
I cannot possibly regard the choice of Y as just the expression 
of my character (loc. cit. p. 462). 

Campbell, both in this article and in his Scepticism and Con- 
struction, has drawn the fire of able critics.'. 1 agree with many 
of these criticisms, especially Nowell Smith’s distinction between 
asserting the existence of ‘ the feeling of acting spontaneously ’ 
and asserting that ‘‘‘ I could have acted otherwise ’ is a report 
ofan introspectable datum”. But I would add that the ‘ feeling 
of acting spontaneously ’ is not always present in the most crucial 
types of choice to which Campbell refers—when there is a decisive 
conflict between the motive to do one’s duty and an overwhelming 
desire to do the opposite. William James very subtly dis- 
tinguished five patterns of behaviour, including states of con- 
sciousness, in situations of choice. Experience here is so different 
that, if it could be taken for evidence, we should have to dismiss 
it all as contradictory. For myself and for others whom I have 
observed at the crucial moment, the hardest decision has not come 
accompanied by a feeling of self-exertion but rather by a feeling 
of being overcome (‘‘I cannot do otherwise’”’). This is a well 
recognized phenomenon, leading to many different kinds of 
interpretation but dependent on none of them. The Christian 
appeals for explanation to the grace of God, the Freudian to the 
super-ego, and the psychologist to the modifications of one’s 
total personal organization. But the feeling of being not the 
victor but the vanquished in the hour of what objectively is a 
moral triumph, is quite possibly as common as the feeling to 
which Campbell appeals. 

3. Direct attack on problem impossible. There are two dif- 
ficulties, I believe, which are not only responsible -for the in- 
decisiveness of the debate but which make.a direct attack on the 

‘Cf. C. K. Grant, “ Freewill : A Reply to Professor Campbell ”, Mrnp 
(July, 1952), pp. 381-385 and P. H. Nowell Smith, Minp (July, 1954), 
pp. 322-329, 
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problem of determinism impossible. Each of the disputants 
has an Achilles’ heel. 

The fatal weakness of the indeterminist is that he cannot 
make conceptually clear to himself or to others the meaning of 
genuine alternatives. He can distinguish between causes which 
are nonrational and causes which are reasons, and it is clear that 
a person may be more or less rational ; but it is not at all clear 
that we can make intelligible the assertion that one could be 
more or less rational than in fact he is. We must think causally 
or not at all. We can feel the reality of genuine alternatives, 
with Campbell, or we can postulate it, with Kant, but we 
cannot conceive it. This makes it impossible for the in- 
determinist to argue his case, or to show what he means by his 
assertion. He should, rather, declare his faith and sing an 
anthem in its praise. 

But this does not mean that the determinist has made his case. 
He has the distinct advantage of being able to make his meaning 
clear and precise. That is a necessary but not sufficient con- 
dition for establishing its truth. What it establishes is a logically 
consistent instrument which may or may not be fruitful when 
applied to matters of fact. It has a status analogous to that ofa 
logically consistent geometry. The belief that determinism 
applies to all matters of fact has the same foundation as the belief 
that Euclidean geometry is the science of space, namely, the 
compulsion of thought. This compulsion has now been dissolved 
with respect to geometry, in the founding of mathematics upon 
logic. Mathematics and physics are thereby emancipated from 
each other. Pure mathematics becomes possible, and physics 
has multiple choices of mathematical systems available for its use. 

In a similar way, the theory of causal determinism is a useful 
regulative ideal for science. This is only a tautology, since 
science is possible only to the extent that order is found. But 
the belief that all events are so ordered is logically, not empirically 
founded. There is no justification for excluding the possibility 
of genuine alternatives in types of situation whose understanding 
requires this concept. Not individual events, but types of events, 
must be tried for size. They must not be thrust, willy-nilly, 
into the shoe of causal determination or of indetermination. If 
it is true, as I have said above, that it is impossible to conceive 
indeterminism, that is no more justification for its exclusion than 
is the impossibility of conceiving the curvature of space a justi- 
fication for refusing to use the concept in physics. The question 
is not, in either case, whether we can have a clear conception of the 
concept, but whether the use of the concept is or is not necessary 
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for understanding the specific area of experience being 
examined. 

In view of these confusions I can see little hope of making 
progress unless inquiry is completely re-oriented. I am not 
trumpeting success in the enterprise but piping an invitation to 
explore a new path. Since the problem of determinism is acute 
only in a moral context (I recognize that some philosophers deny 
this) the discussion will centre on the meaning of ‘ moral’ and 
its applicability to experience. 


II 
Possible Clues 


1. Morality as a delusion. The first possibility is that belief 
in morality is a noble delusion and our concern with it an un- 
wholesome obsession. The attitude of philosophers has too often 
been sentimental with regard to the moral life. ‘ Morality ’, 
‘freedom ’, ‘ democracy ’ have all become such honorific expres- 
sions that everyone acclaims them. The trick is then: to define 
them into conformity with our basic commitments. We must 
consider the danger that this may result in keeping a word but 
losing a concept which is basic for the understanding of some 
area of human experience, actual or possible. To define a term 
in a way which makes a distinction is preferable to one which 
blurs the distinction. This is equally true when we ultimately 
deny the term’s applicability. It insures the possibility of 
investigation instead of strangling it through the restriction of 
vocabulary. In short, I would like to see ‘ morality ’ denote a 
unique factor of experience, not to gratify our imagination but 
to do justice to the insights of men as far apart otherwise as 
Kant and James. We need not be timid in declaring the belief 
in the existence of such experience to be a fond delusion if the 
argument leads us to that conclusion. 

2. Morality as a construction. It may be that morality is a 
construction, psychological, not logical, in the sense that it 
depends for its existence both upon actions of oneself or of others 
and upon the interpretation of these actions under the concept 
of freedom. I mean by this something quite different from the 
agreed-upon dependence of value on consciousness. The problem 
of freedom in its acute form does not arise in connection with the 
valuational aspects of the moral life but rather with considerations 
of the meaning of ‘duty’ and behaviour which involves this 
22 
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concept. A determinist can speak with complete consistency of 
higher and lower values, and of the factors which determine a 
person in his attitudes towards them. The difficulty comes in 
interpreting ‘ He should have done otherwise ’ consistently with 
the statement ‘ He could not have done otherwise ’. 

At least on a common sense level it makes sense to say that 
man constructs his world. He certainly does not construct the 
universe, nor does he spin its materials out of his consciousness, 
But the world of his experience is a world of objects which are 
what they are, in his experience, partly by virtue of what he is, 
We constantly use ‘ world’ in this sense. Our world is not the 
world of our household pets although our physical environments 
are identical. What wealth of material for understanding the 
contribution of mind to experience would be ours if we could live 
in a dog’s world for one day and remember it! The closest we 
come to something of the kind is in the momentary recapture of 
some early childhood reaction—to space, for example. Objec- 
tively, we see it well in the studies of primitive men and their 
experience of time and space, in concrete terms of times and 
spaces, not of unified, abstract patterns of time and space. We 
speak of the world of the scientist, the world of the poet, ete. A 
scientist may indeed live in the world of the poet as well, and 
vice versa—but that does not detract from the meaningfulness 
of the difference. 

Now when we shift to the philosophical level of discourse, that 
man constructs his world may be understood in a literal or in a 
metaphorical sense. That is, it may mean to assert an ontology 
in which the dualism of subject-object is supplanted by an organic 
interaction conceived as unitary and real, or it may mean simply 
that the way in which each man experiences the universe is in 
part unique. I shall commit the crime of being metaphysical in 
the way I shall explore the problem, reserving the privilege 
of at least half-hearted repentance after the damage has been 
done. 

3. Range of applicability of ‘moral’. We are considering the 
possibility that a highly valued aspect of man’s developed 
experience which we call ‘moral’ is a construction. This 
construction is dependent upon the concept of freedom, and has 
no existence otherwise. We have no difficulty about this with 
respect to subhuman animals. We expect even a well trained, 
obedient dog to take off after a scent against the stern command 
of his master. He is not blamed for it. If he is punished, it 
is for the possible but doubtful deterrent effect on subsequent 
flights. We know or believe that there is no moral factor in the 
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experience of the dog. It has no duty to its fellows nor to us. 
But strangely, we have a duty to it. 

Now let us consider the case of a human being who is devoid of 
all sense of duty. Is he a moral being? The theory I am sug- 
gesting would say ‘no’. This is not saying that he is immoral. 
It is conceivable that his every act might be in accord with the 
counsels of an enlightened morality, and yet he be as innocent of 
moral experience as an animal. I see no reason whatever to 
assert that all human beings are moral agents on the ground that 
they know the meaning of ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ sufficiently to 
be well integrated members of society. As in so many similar 
cases, we do not thus lift mankind to the level of the moral—we 
merely degrade ‘ morality ’ to a meaning applicable to all man- 


But a very serious question remains. Granted that there is a 
type of human behaviour which is not possible except under the 
concept of duty, is this concept itself intelligible without the 
concept of freedom? There is a distinction here which is im- 
portant in dealing with the statement “ ‘ Ought ’ implies ‘ can’ ”’. 
We may mean by this, “ The feeling that ‘I ought’ carries with 
it the feeling that ‘I can’”; or “the feeling that ‘I ought’ 
implies that I can’; or “ The statement ‘I ought ’ implies the 
statement ‘I can’”’. The first is obviously an alleged descrip- 
tion of a conscious state, which is irrelevant to theoretical argu- 
ment. The second is fallacious since the relation of implication 
isa logical one between propositions, not a physical one between 
feelings and capacities. We can therefore consider only the 
third. 

Sir David Ross’s careful exposition and defence of determinism * 
isadmirable in its clarity, consistency, and recognition of difficul- 
ties. After refuting the belief in open possibilities, he says, 
“Nevertheless we all when we are not philosophizing, tend to hold 
this opinion, and cannot altogether prevent ourselves from continuing 
to hold it even when we have come to think it incapable of being true. 
What then is the truth, if any, which underlies my belief that I 
can here and now, being what I am, yet do either of two or more 
acts?” (p. 230, Italics mine). Ross believes that an adequate 
account may be given, in terms of determinism, of the phenomena 
of moral consciousness and of the uniqueness of moral behaviour. 
But he does not claim success with regard to responsibility. ‘“‘ A 
philosophical genius may some day arise who will succeed in 

' Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939), chapter x, “‘ Indeterminacy and 


Indeterminism ”’, pp. 208-251. The following quotations are by permission 
of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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reconciling our natural thought about freedom and responsibility 
with acceptance of the law of causality ; but I must admit that 
no existing discussion seems to be successful in doing so ” (p, 251), 
The closing paragraph of the book’s summary considers the 
dilemma which would obtain “ if we were to find that in passing 
particular moral judgements we were necessarily involved in 
self-contradictions ” and the consequent necessity 


to examine the whole field of our moral judgements in search of 
apparent contradictions, and then to examine these to see if 
clearer thinking removes them or is powerless to do so. How 
far I have been successful in this search I am unable to say, but 
at one point at least I have to admit failure. It seems to me 
that something like half of our ordinary thinking on moral 
questions implies a belief in the indetermination of the will, and 
something like half a belief in its determination ; and I have 
neither found elsewhere nor discovered by my own reflections 
any adequate solution of this difficulty. But the truth can 
never be inconsistent with itself, and we may hope that better 
thinking will in the long run remove this apparent contra- 
diction, as sound thinking has already removed many others 
(p. 327). 


4. ‘Complementarity.’ The possibility which I propose runs 
counter to the hope which Ross expresses. It may be the case 
that the contradiction is irreconcilable, that the solution is not 
in accordance with either determinism or indeterminism ex- 
clusively, and that the solution requires the analysis of moral 
situations into distinguishable series of events to which the 
contradictory concepts of determinism and indeterminism are 
disjunctively applied. I am, that is, proposing a theory of 
complementarity with respect to the nature of moral experience 
which was suggested by the theory of complementarity in quan- 
tum mechanics. I propose this with diffidence, sharing as I do 
in the belief that analogies between fields as far apart as quantum 
mechanics and human choice are much more apt to obscure than 
to clarify a problem. 

I was encouraged to go on with it, however, when I read from 
the pen of Robert Oppenheimer, 


Bohr participated perhaps more than any one man in the 
development of atomic mechanics. To the decisive formal 
discoveries of Heisenberg, Schrédinger, Dirac, he was very close. 
Yet he has told me that his interest in the ideas of comple- 
mentarity long antedated these discoveries in atomic physics. 
They sprang from his early interests in the complementary 
character of the introspective and the behavioral description of 
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man, in the complementary character of dealing with experience 
in the light of love and in the light of justice, and from the 
familiar yet disturbing tensions of comprehending in one 
description causal explanation of behavior and moral con- 
demnation of behavior.* 


Surely, I thought, if the recognition of such tensions in human 
life led to a fruitful hypothesis in physics, that hypothesis might 
be questioned, in turn, for some analogous light in the area of 
experience which inspired it. To be sure, the principle of 
complementarity is not accepted by all physicists—it remains 
the subject of a most active controversy. But if there should 
come a consensus of rejection, it might still be that its failure was 
due to its being a principle better adapted to moral than to 
atomic events. 

Since the principle of complementarity involves such a com- 
plex of issues, I shall briefly set out the factors which are relevant 
tomy purpose. The root of “ the Copenhagen interpretation ’’, 
according to Heisenberg, is this paradox: The language in which 
we describe our experiments and state their results comprises 
the concepts of classical physics—yet these concepts do not 
accurately fit the experimental results.2 Remembering the 
caution that it is a schematic over-simplification of the case, we 
may say that owing to the arrangements of experimental situa- 
tions, what occurs can best be described in the language of 
particles, and that owing to other arrangements of experimental 
situations, what occurs can best be described in the language of 
waves, 

Since the working language of the physicist is not ordinary 
language but mathematics, the question is often put, ““ Why not 
state the results of experiments in quantum mechanics in mathe- 
matical terms, and raise no question about what they mean in 
the terms of ordinary language ?”’ Heisenberg believes this to 
be impossible because physics aims at the description and under- 
standing of nature. ‘ Description’ is a word without meaning 
except in the concepts of classical physics, which are only the 
concepts of plain language rendered precise. The same is true 
of ‘ understanding ’, which is possible for the physicist as for the 
plain man, only in terms of ordinary language (p. 144). 


1 Robert Oppenheimer, “‘ The Crowth of Science and the Structure of 

Culture”, Daedalus (Journal of ‘the American Academy of Arts and 

Sciences), vol. Ixxxvii, no. 1 (1958), 73. Reprinted by permission from 
lus. 

* Cf. Werner Heisenberg, Physics ard Philosophy (Harper and Bros., 

New York, 1958), pp. 44, 56. 
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If this is the case, and if it is also the case that experimental 
results are such that they demand for their understanding sets 
of concepts which, if applied simultaneously, lead to contradiction, 
what interpretations of this situation are open to the physicist ? 
Heisenberg, Bohr, Arthur Compton, et al, take one alternative— 
that of considering that the contradiction is final and that both 
pictures should be used in a complementary relation. Neither 
is completely adequate. It is only by using both of them in 
alternation that we can come to a better understanding of the 
reality behind the experiments—an understanding which is and 
must remain highly ambiguous. Others, the most notable of 
whom was Einstein, found the Copenhagen interpretation of the 
experimental results to be unsatisfactory and looked for an 
alternative which would successfully integrate the results in a 
coherent picture. 

One further development in quantum mechanics must be noted. 
It can be seen from the situation described above that we seem 
to be playing fast and loose with logic, as we are with classical 
physics. And this is true. A many-valued truth concept is 
used in quantum mechanics which adds the value ‘ undetermined ’ 
to those of ‘ true’ and ‘false’. This does not have the simple 
meaning that we do not know whether a statement is true or 
false. On the basis of metaphysical realism (in the sense of 
describing the existence of objects with no consideration of the 
observing subject) or of a materialistic ontology, this is, indeed, 
nonsense. But Heisenberg, if I understand him, and unquestion- 
ably Weizsicher, do not believe that such metaphysical views 
can be squared with the present state of quantum mechanics. 

Complementarity, we have seen, is the principle of using two 
concepts of classical physics (in words of ordinary language), 
which are mutually exclusive, to describe experimental results. 
They are used of the same type of events, in the sense of involving 
the simplest events so far devised, but not of the same particular 
events. The experimenter decides what question he shall put to 
nature in the particular arrangement, and in so doing he decides 
whether he will get results which can be understood in the terms 
of one picture or of the other. The question of what nature 
‘ really’ is independently of the questions we put to her is considered 
to be a question which cannot be asked. The analogous concepts 
in our present analysis are those of ‘determined’ and ‘ un- 


1Cf. C. F. V. Weizsicher, The World View of Physics (University of 
Chicago Press, 1952) (translation of German edition of 1949), p. 102. 
Weizsicher’s views on this and related subjects are discussed by Heisen- 
berg, loc. cit. pp. 181-185. 
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determined ’, in the sense of the denial and assertion, respectively, 
of a possibility which is not actualized. Can the complex situa- 
tion of moral choice be analyzed in such a way that ‘ determinism’ 
and ‘ indeterminism ’ may be applied disjunctively to unit events, 
and may yet be combined in a relation of complementarity with 
respect to the situation as a whole 2? 

We have had occasion to consider ambiguities which arise 
because of a conflict between what seems to be the case on a 
common sense level and what we are forced to assert on a philo- 
sophical level. We have seen that both Nowell Smith and Ross 
have given testimony that a common sense belief in freedom is 
contradicted by a philosophical belief in determinism. I believe 
that the situation can better be described as a conflict between 
two common sense concepts. Determinism is just as common 
sense as freedom. Indeed, I think it is very much more so, for 
the simple reason that a plain man can not only understand its 
meaning in ordinary language, but can be brought to see that he 
cannot think clearly of events in any other way. 

If I were striving for a complete analogy, my efforts would 
break down at this point. ‘ Particle’ and ‘ wave’ are concepts 
of ordinary language. So is ‘ determinism ’—or at least it can be 
reduced to terms of ordinary language. But one of the strengths 
of the deterministic argument, and those of the analytic argu- 
ments which express or imply an underlying deterministic 
presupposition, is that one cannot clearly see what he means 
when he asserts the existence of genuine alternatives. 

But in spite of this, as Wilson attests, the difficulty persists. 
Why? I suggest that it is because of the uniqueness of certain 
types of human situation. Just as the results of experiments 
under differing conditions must be described in mutually exclusive 
terms, so the situation of making a choice, or that of judging a 
choice, our own or another’s, when the concept of duty is involved, 
is completely evacuated of its distinctive significance unless it is 
made, or judged, under the concept of genuine alternatives. 

If there were convincing reasons to regard such alternatives as 
illusory, I would reject this concept. I would go further and 
reject the concept of morality as a unique dimension of human 
experience. The Hindu philosophy and that of Spinoza are two 
imposing examples of an exalted vision which is logically con- 
sistent and quite free from sentimental dependence on the dis- 
tinctions of ordinary moral discourse. But to return to Ross— 
just why is he convinced that indeterminism is incapable of being 
true? He is perfectly clear about the ground of this conviction. 
He holds his belief in determinism as a truth implied by his 
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metaphysics—the only ground, indeed, on which the principle 
can be asserted as universally valid. If one is not committed toa 
metaphysics by which determinism is implied, the ground js 
removed for asserting its necessity. I have argued above that 
our minds seem to demand the assumption of determinism. But 
if we really believe that a priori necessity is not applicable to 
matters of fact, we must be willing to entertain hypotheses which 
stretch our habitual ways of looking upon reality to the breaking 
point. Dame Nature may say “ yes”’ and she may say “no”, 
but she will say neither if we do not put the question. And if 
her whimsy carries to answering “ yes and no”’, we must be 
discerningly both cautious and bold. 

5. Realism questioned. The physicists, or I should say some 
of them, are compelling us to re-assess the metaphysical realism 
which modern science had seemed to make matter of fact. The 
alternative is not a return to one of the epistemological positions 
of classical or medieval times, but to a flexible world view which 
takes seriously the ontological status of the construction which 
arises as the world of man’s experience. This allows us to take 
seriously the claim that a moral world, by which I mean moral 
experience, exists when and only when human beings make 
choices which involve the authority, not merely the attractiveness, 
of ideals, or when they judge choices, of themselves and others, 
which involve reference to such authority. There is no more 
confusion in this concept than in the fact that our household pets 
share the same surroundings, but not the same world. Men 
differ as radically among themselves, as individuals, as men do 
from animals, in capacity for such experience. 

But it may be stated that I have not quite closed in on the 
target. Do I, or do I not, mean to suggest that an action can be 
both determined and undetermined? Let us approach this 
question by analogy. Can an entity in physics be both a wave 
and a particle ? 

No, it cannot. It can be described as either but not as both. 
The question itself, according to the Copenhagen interpretation, 
misses the point. It assumes a realistic view which, at least as 
far as the physicists have arrived, does not fit the facts. What 
the entities appear to be depends upon a total event which 
includes an observer—which may be a mechanical one, such as a 
photographic plate. The question what the entity is in itself 
apart from this event which includes the observer is rejected. 
This interpretation is, of course, a subject of controversy, and 
other physicists persist in the endeavour to formulate one con- 
ceptual model which will fit both sets of experimental data. 
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Hypothesis 


All controversies over determinism of which I am aware have 
assumed a point of view analogous to that of this second group of 
physicists. That is, that there is one type of event under discus- 
sion, which is asserted to be determined or not determined. The 
hypothesis which I am putting forward is analogous to the 
interpretation of the first group of physicists, identified with 
“The Copenhagen School”’. It applies only to situations which 
we name ‘ moral ’, in the belief that, as I have argued above, such 
situations are unique. It may or may not be relevant to other 
situations of choice, but this question is not the subject of the 
present investigation. 

The hypothesis is that ‘ moral situation’ even as a singular 
term names a complex of events which temporally overlap but do 
not coincide ; that the controversy over determinism has typically 
failed to analyze this complex and that descriptions of its sub- 
events have been invalidly applied to the whole ; that some ele- 
ments of the complex can be understood only in terms of causal 
determination and that other elements of the complex can be 
understood only in terms of genuine alternatives ; and that the 
descriptions of these two elements cannot be fitted together into 
one conceptual model of acts of choice through the device of 
calling one a common sense description of the whole and the other 
a philosophical description of the whole—the events are discrete 
objects of attention and the description of each is a philosophical 
description in the language of common sense. This implies that 
there are theoretically possible two events identical so far as 
change in spatio-temporal relations is concerned, one of which 
may be moral and the other amoral. What constitutes the one 
as moral is the presence of a sub-series of events which include 
consideration of duty. This sub-series of events is organically 
related to the otber factors so that the whole is one complex. 
The moral series overlaps the other series, but may be and 
perhaps generally is, not coterminous with it. To talk about 
series instead of events is cumbersome but I want to emphasize 

that we are dealing not with atomic events but with whole strands 
of events organically interwoven, which are nevertheless subject 
to logical analysis. Choices a-e not affairs of a moment but of 
varying durations. 

But our complications are not yet complete. Whatever occurs, 
occurs as it does without reference to the philosophical issue of 
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determinism. That comes into the picture only when we add 
an observer to the scene. And the fact is that we add either one 
of two kinds of observer, and that the agent himself may be 
either one or the other. Observer A may ask, by way of predic. 
tion, “ what choice is going to be made ?”’ Or he may ask, after 
the event, ‘“‘ Why was this choice made ?”’ Observer B may ask, 
in advance, “‘ What is the agent’s duty todo?” Or he may ask, 
after the event, ““ Was the choice morally praiseworthy or not?” 
Observer A is asking questions which can be answered only in 
terms of causal determination ; Observer B is asking questions 
whose meaning involves without evasion the concept of genuine 
alternatives, 

And now at long last we are ready for the paradox : Observer A 
is never identical with Observer B. They are either different 
persons, or the same person at different times. But as observers 
they are never identical. The presence of Observer A constitutes 
the event in which he is a factor, a scientific situation in which 
the goal is causal description. The presence of Observer B con- 
stitutes the event in which he is a factor, a moral situation in 
which the goal is moral judgment. To ask what the situation is 
without reference to either, is as futile as to ask for the description 
of an atomic event without reference to the observer. 

Let us see whether or not this hypothesis helps to remove our 
difficulty. Consider the case of Mr. X, who was my Korean 
opposite member in Military Government, 1946. Mr. X was 
offered a very attractive position in another office at Headquarters. 
After a few days deliberation he declined it. Let it be assumed 
that this description is expanded to include all the events which 
were involved in Mr. X’s decision, from the state of his digestion 
to his weighing his future prospects. 

Nowell Smith would insist that, all facts being what they were, 
his deci:ion could not have been otherwise. MacIntyre could 
not be so sure, but 7f reasons were adduced, as in fact they were, 
for his decision, and if they were actually influential the decision 
was not causally determined since rational behaviour is caused 
by reasons rather than by causes. Campbell would say that the 
decision was undetermined at least in the case of Mr. X’s being 
immediately aware that the choice was his act. 

Compared with these simplicities, my interpretation must be 
barbarously complex. Let A be the entire series of events, 
from offer to refusal, which in any way were relevant to the de- 
cision. Was this series of events, including the decision, causally 
determined or not? On my hypothesis this question is re- 
jected, since my theory does not involve a metaphysical com- 
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mitment for or against causal determination as an ontological 
category. sl ia halted 

Now let B be a situation in which either Mr. X or I am pre- 
dicting what his decision will be or searching for the explanation 
after the event. The two cases being the same in principle, let 
ys consider the second. When I asked Mr. X the basis of his 
decision, he put it in terms of the service which he could render 
his countrymen in his present position. I wondered—not so 
much whether he were telling the truth as whether he knew the 
tuth. The disappearance of the traces of anxiety from even 
his habitually calm face certainly indicated the resolution of 
conflict. But what conflict: had he in fact balanced the oppor- 
tunities to serve and then been moved to the choice he made, or 
had he in fact balanced personal futures and concluded that, 
although the other position was higher in rank, the present 
position being closer to the Military Governor was of higher 
potential, the reason given me being only a screen? Or had he 
mixed the two, and decided on the basis of ambition and ration- 
alized it as service? All of these inquiries can be made and, 
when possible, actual investigations or experiments about them 
conducted, only in terms of causal determination. 

Finally, let C be one of the types of situation in which either 
Mr. X or I asked, during the course of deliberation, ‘‘ What is 
Mr. X’s duty ?” or, subsequently, “was the decision morally 
praiseworthy ?’’ These inquiries cannot be raised meaningfully 
except in terms of open possibilities. 

This position may so easily be confused with a similar one that I 
must emphasize the distinction. It may be thought that I have 
said that one series of events may be viewed in either one of two 
perspectives, that of causal explanation or moral judgement. 
That would leave us precisely where we were before. I am sug- 
gesting the radical hypothesis that there are two logically distinct 
types of events which constitute a complex series, that the dis- 
tinct concept of each is inapplicable to the other, and that the 
application of either concept to the complex whole is invalid. 
Just as you cannot fit waves and particles into one conceptual 
model in quantum physics, so you cannot fit causal determination 
and genuine alternatives into one conceptual model without 
evacuating one or the other of meaning. This is not the assertion 
ofa divine foresight that a conceptual model will never be devised 
vhich will enable us to understand the two distinct types of 
events as limiting cases of a higher type of event. But if the 
foregoing analysis is correct, the description of this higher type 
of event awaits a new concept different from either of those 
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presently at our disposal. The fact that our present concepts are 
contradictories suggests that the higher concept will displace 
them entirely as a description of reality, and that causal deter- 
mination and genuine alternatives will remain useful expressions 
to describe distinguishable abstractions from the complex con- 
crete event. I believe that as long as we try to describe the 
whole in terms of both of these contradictory concepts, or to 
describe the whole on a philosophical level in terms of one and ona 
common sense level in terms of the other, controversy and 
confident solutions which solve nothing will continue. 

Let it not be thought that I am offering this hypothesis as a 
final solution. I view it as a glimmer of light suggesting the 
direction in which fuller illumination may be sought, not as the 
long sought luminary itself, It appears to be a fruitful hypothesis 
for further inquiry both by philosophers who emphasize linguistic 
analysis and by philosophers whose interest is definitely meta- 
physical. The discussion above moves uneasily between these 
two points of view. What is essential to it can be clarified and 
criticized in strictly analytical terms—I only insist that, to the 
extent that metaphysics is repudiated, it be thoroughly excluded 
and not merely suppressed. On the other hand, the hypothesis 
suggests new ways of approaching some central problems of 
ontology. This, however, lies beyond the scope of this paper. 


University of Massachusetts 
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IV.—_SOME NOTES ON JOHN WISDOWM’S 
POSITION 


By Jon WHEATLEY 


Proressor John Wisdom writes : “ Every philosophical question 
is really a request for a description of a class of animals—of a very 
familiar class of animals. ... Consequently, philosophical answers 
are descriptions of very familiar classes of animals—and because 
these animals are so familiar there is no question of the answers 
being wrong descriptions—but only of whether they are happy 
descriptions or not.” 1 

I am not interested in showing that Wisdom is wrong in what 
he says, for I believe that in the main he is right. I am interested, 
instead, in showing up a side of his thought which he himself, 
one may suspect, underrates as to importance. Because he 
underrates this side of his own position he often, though not 
always, makes misleading statements about it—one example of 
which is the last part of the above quotation. 

Because I wish to develop a side of Wisdom’s thought which I 
feel he has insufficiently emphasized, I must re-develop some of 
his arguments. Because I wish to make slightly different use of 
those arguments, I re-develop them in a slightly different way. 
But because Wisdom himself develops the arguments with such 
consummate artistry, I have done this in a very condensed 
fashion. Because, also, I have not Wisdom’s great ability to 
cover all types of philosophical answer, I have directed my 
attention towards (used as examples) some of the answers which 
have been given to philosophical questions about ethical language 
—though I hope that my more general thesis will be seen to cover 
a far wider field. 


I 


We often have our questions answered by such statements as : 
“Susy is older than John.” This tells us something quite 
definite : that Susy was born before John. But it does not tell 
us the age relationship which exists between them precisely at all, 
for the statement would be true if Susy were 100 and John 1 just 
as much as it would be true if Susy were 12} and John 12}. But 
if we already know enough about Susy and John, or could find it 


1 John Wisdom, ‘ Philosophy, Anxiety and Novelty’, Philosophy and 
Psycho-analysis, p. 112. 
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out, we could expand the phrase “ is older than” to give it all 
the precision our measuring instruments allow; our difficulty in 
seeking precision is practical and not theoretical. We could 
expand the whole statement to “ John uttered his first cry 1680 
hours, 31 minutes, 24.67 seconds after Susy uttered her first ery.” 
Then, if ‘ J’ stands for “ John’s first ery” and ‘8’ for “ Susy’s 
first cry ’’ and ‘R,’ for the precise temporal relationship they 
bear one another, the statement can be symbolically represented 
by: JR,S. If‘ R,’ stands for “ was earlier than ”, we can re- 
write the original statement (‘Susy is older than John”) as 
JR,S. 

Most relational terms are non-specific in two ways, just as 
nouns are. Thus “before ’’, “ after’’, “ close by”, “ next to”, 
“earlier than”, etc. (‘ Ry’ in oursymbolic statement) are “ open 
texture ”’ (.e. we are not sure where “ earlier than ” merges into 
“at the same time as’’) and also, although quite specific other- 
wise, are not precise as regards the actual relationship which 
exists between the other two terms of the relational proposition, 
i.e. two relationships undoubtedly different (Susy one year older 
than John, Susy fifty years older than John) can both satisfy? 
the same relational proposition (Susy is older than John). 
Similarly, “table”, “chair”, “man”, “horse ”’, etc., though 
we may not be sure where a table graduates into a footstool, are 
specific but not precise, i.e. the proposition “ The table is on the 
carpet ’’ can be satisfied by an identical arrangement of many 
different tables and carpets. 

Among the many uses of relational terms, there is one division 
which can certainly be made. Given that few if any relational 
propositions are entirely precise in designating the relationship, 
there is a division between the propositions where, with sufficient 
investigation, another proposition could be formulated which 
designates the actual relationship as precisely as our measuring 
instruments allow and which contains the original proposition by 
implication, and those propositions where this could not be done. 
Thus, “ Susy is older than John” is contained by implication 
within the more detailed proposition “‘ John uttered his first ery 
1680 hours, 31 minutes, 24.67 seconds after Susy uttered her 
first cry”. Further, this last proposition, supposing we have 
made no mistake in measurement, is completely precise as to the 
age relationship between John and Susy within the limits of our 


1 “ Satisfy ” is used here in the mathematical sense of the word, i.e. “ the 
equation x* — 3x + 2 = 0 is satisfied when x = 2 or x = 1” mean that 
if either 1 or 2 is substituted for ‘ x’ in the equation, RHS = LHS. Both 
x = 1 and x = 2 are said to “ satisfy the equation ”’. 
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measuring ability. This is the case because “older than”, 
though imprecise in the two ways discussed above, is only im- 
precise in a vertical manner. 

Wisdom, in his paper “‘ Gods ”’, refers to the difference between 
vertical and horizontal arguments and it is his use of these words 
which I have in mind when I use the terms here. Wisdom wishes 
to distinguish between arguments, e.g. in mathematics which can 
be removed by re-calculation and arguments, e.g. in a law court 
which are the presenting and representing of severally incon- 
dusive items which are together designed to sway the judge. 
Similarly, when I speak of a relational term being imprecise in a 
vertical way, I wish to point up the fact that there is no necessity 
for this lack of precision in the case of (say) “older than”. For 
if we wish we can theoretically measure the exact difference of 
age between two people to within the accuracy limits of our 
instruments. And I speak of a relationship being imprecise in a 
horizontal way when we do not know what measurements to take 
to discover the precise relationship. When asked: “ Does she 
really love him ? ” we are not only in doubt because we are not 
too sure what sort of attitudes towards him involve that she loves 
him but also because we realize that two women may both love 
their respective men and yet have different attitudes towards 
them. Thus, in any one case we do not know how to balance her 
undoubted kindness against her equally undoubted dislike of his 
friends, her purity against her iceberg-like attitude even towards 
him whom she ‘léves’. As Wisdom says in the article cited 
above: ‘“‘ A may have noticed in B subtle and hidden likenesses 
toan angel and reveals these to C, while C has noticed in B subtle 
and hidden likenesses to a devil which he reveals to A”. Here 
we have the same dual doubt. 

We have seen that relational terms can be imprecise in what 
Ihave called a vertical way and in what I have called a horizontal 
way. There are also relational terms which are imprecise in both 
these ways. That is, there are relational terms where we could 
state the relationship more precisely by further investigation but, 
when this investigation is complete, we are left with a horizontally 
imprecise relationship. Sir Harold Nicholson writes in The 
Observer for 2 December 1956: “ Sir Kenneth (Clark) is not 
erudite only, but possesses so quick a visual memory that in a 
flash he can detect an association (similarity, analogy, presum- 
ably), as those for instance between Blake’s ‘Glad Day’ and a 
drawing of Vitruvian man in an old woodcut by Scamozzi, or 
exact analogies from Coptic needlework.” Or someone says : 


1 John Wisdom, ‘ Gods’, Logic and Language, chap. x, para. 6.5. 
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“In the case of Rex v. Regan it was judged that Regan had not 
exercised resonable care. The situation in Rex v. Owen is 
identical (is exactly the same) so Owen must have failed to 
exercise reasonable care.” Or says “ Value judgements are 
simply (are the same as) expressions of emotion”. Or says: 
“The meaning of a statement is (the same as) its method of 
verification.” 1 In these examples the relational term is definitely 
horizontal whether or not it is vertical as well, z.e. there are perhaps 
some measurements, observations, etc., we could make which 
would enable us to formulate a more precise proposition, but this 
more precise proposition would still itself be horizontally in- 
precise. 

To put the whole thing in a different way, in the first set of 
examples we discussed, the proposition could (usually) be shown 
to be true or false, but in the last set of examples the truth or 
falsity of the proposition does not arise. If asked of any of these 
statements, “Do you agree with it ?”’, we are being asked for 
a decision, a ruling by the judge, not a truth judgement. Wisdom 
writes : “ But now supposing someone were to ask ‘ Is the verifica- 
tion principle true ?’, what would you do? I myself should at 
once ask for the question to be put in the wider, less answer 
fixing form ‘ Shall we accept the verification principle ?’. For! 
believe the other form misleads us to the general nature of the 
question asked. I believe that once its general nature is apparent 
the question ‘ Is it true or not ? ’ vanishes into insignificance while 
its important metaphysical merits and demerits become apparent 
in the process.” ‘‘ Vanishes into insignificance ” ? Prima facie 
we are tempted to say: “Surely not. Answered ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ 
the question is most significant, has the most far reaching results! ” 
But this would be a mistake. The question vanishes into in- 
significance because it cannot be answered. And yet, not entirely. 
For other questions which we can never answer (i.e. can never be 
answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’, only dissolved, to use Wittgenstein’s 
term) can yet be profitably asked and discussed ; such questions 
as “‘ Do flowers feel? ”, “Do animals think ?”, “ Are there 
minds in the universe other than our own ?”. The propositions 
which would explicitly answer these questions (i.e. “ Flowers 
have feelings ”’, etc.) are all alike in as much as the relational term 
is horizontal. Not all but many philosophical puzzles hold this in 
common—puzzles (for is it not a puzzling statement ?) like “ value 


1 If the defenders of this theory would not allow my insertion of “ (are 
the same as)”, they are coming perilously close to forming a tautology. 

* John Wisdom, ‘ Metaphysics and Verification’, Philosophy and Psycho- 
analysis, p. 56. 
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judgements are merely expression of emotion”, like “ ‘ good ’ is 
a pure, unanalysable quality ”. 


II 


We have seen that in the general proposition aRb the ‘R’ 
term is rarely precise. We have also seen that there is a division 
between those occasions on which further investigation would 
enable us to form another proposition which contained the 
original proposition by implication and in which the ‘R’ term 
was precise, and those occasions when no amount of investigation 
would ever put us in a position to formulate such a proposition. 
For the future, I shall call those statements where new proposi- 
tions cannot be formulated “metaphysical statements”, though 
my justification for this terminology must wait. 

Consider the situation where in the case of Rex v. Regan the 
judgement of “ not exercising reasonable care” was passed on 
Regan and the claim that the case of Rex v. Owen is exactly the 
same and thus Owen “ did not exercise reasonable care ”’ either. 
But what nonsense! The two events took place at different 
times and places, presumably, and anyway one involved Regan 
and the other Owen. But this, we would be told, was not what was 
meant. Prosecution, cross-questioned by a philosopher, might 
amend what he had said to “ the two cases are the same in all 
relevant respects”. This also we cannot allow. The word 
“relevant ’ is a judgement word itself, a word requiring not so 
much verification or investigation as decision (Owen, but not 
Regan, had had an argument with his wife before driving his car 
at such excessive speed through a built-up area—is this relevant ? 
It is to the psychologist. But is it to the judge? This the judge 
must decide. He may give his decision on precedent, but it is 
still his decision.) Now Prosecution will be forced to build a 
more elaborate argumentative structure. He will point out that 
all men are equal before the law, and thus the fact that Owen and 
Regan are different men does not matter, that time is irrelevant 
before the law, etc. He will then go on to show us the very 
important similarities between the case concerning Regan and 
that concerning Owen. Both were driving at excessive speed 
through a built-up area, both had faulty brakes and dirty wind- 
shields, ete. Prosecution could have drawn us a diagram with a 
line down the centre and placed on either side of it the different 
events which nevertheless have important similarities (Owen was 
driving at 87 m.p.h. while Regan was known to have hit 90—but 
both were exceeding the speed limit). But this is the form of an 


23 
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analogy, it is the way which we could lay out an analogy. Though 
Sir Kenneth’s “ erudition” doubtless removed the necessity of 
his even thinking of such a diagram, it is one of the ways in which 
he could illustrate his “ exact analogy ” between Blake’s ‘ Glad 
Day’ and Coptic needlework if a reader were obtuse. What 
Prosecution should have said, then, was: “ Though, obviously, 
much about the Regan and Owen cases was different, there were 
also most important similarities between them ” or “ There is a 
very close analogy between Owen’s conduct and Regan’s and the 
analogy holds at those points on which the judgement of ‘ not 
exercising reasonable care ’ is usually based ”’. 

But our legal example is artificially simple and it is this because 
the judge is there to rule (decide) on what is relevant and what is 
not. Further, Prosecution and Defence have a very good idea 
how the judge will decide for he is required to do so in much the 
same way as other judges have decided on occasions past and 
known to all three of them. However, there is an advantage 
which investigating metaphysical questions has over legal 
investigations such as the above. For, in a court of law, it is the 
final conclusion which is important, where in philosophy the final 
conclusion is, as a rule, important only for its ability to mislead. 
It is for this reason that newspapers report the verdict in legal 
disputes with, perhaps, very little account of the court proceedings, 
while they usually do not report the conclusion to a philosophic 
enquiry or dispute at all, or when they do (i.e. in book reviews) 
emphasis is placed on the form of argument, the type of analogy 
drawn, not on the conclusion." 

In a metaphysical enquiry, who is to decide what differences 
are important and what unimportant, what relevant and what 
irrelevant ? Supposing someone says: “ Value judgements are 
simply (the same as) expressions of emotion”’.? Prima facie 
this statement seems clearly false. A typical “ expression of 
emotion ” would seem to be the “ Aaaah ” of a man falling from 
a cliff or the “ Damn” said in annoyance. A typical value 
judgement might be “ Promise keeping is good” or “ Lying is 
evil”. We are told that one is simply (the same as) the other. 
Innocent of philosophy, we are tempted to say: “ How naive, 

how blind must one be before one could ever suppose that these are 
the same, that one is simply the other! The verbal form is 
different, the first is not, the second is capable of being negated 


1 Vide K. Nott’s review of The Idiom of Contemporary Thought by 
Crawford Knox in T'he Observer for 2 December 1956. 

2 Vide Dr. Toulmin’s discussion as to expressions of emotion : The Place 
of Reason in Ethics, chap. iv. 
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(ie. if p is the expression of emotion and q the value judgement, 
then ~p is nonsense where ~q makes sense), we do seem to be able 
to argue about the second but cannot about the first, etc.” But 
anyone who says this has failed to understand the philosopher’s 
use of words when he says: ‘‘ Value judgements are simply (the 
same as) expressions of emotion.”” The philosopher is using “ the 
same as’ in much the same way as Prosecution used it in the 
legal example. He is drawing an analogy, he is saying that there 
are important similarities at certain points and that the points 
where there are no similarities are irrelevant to his statement. 

Irrelevant ? Who says ? 

John Wisdom tackles this problem in his article ‘ Metaphysics 
and Verification ’ + where he asks (para. 3.1) whether it is ever 
possible to analyse propositions of one form into propositions of 
another. He speaks of the possibility of interpreting “ the same 
as” so narrowly that analysis is impossible as a “ temptation ” 
to which we sometimes “ yield” and sometimes do not. “ But 
it easily happens we yield to the temptation without knowing it 
and then analysis becomes impossible without our knowing it.” 
By all means. But there are two interesting points here. 
(1) When someone says “‘ Value judgements are merely expressions 
of emotion”’ and believes what he says, he is certainly not 
yielding to the temptation ; that is, the implicit “the same as ” 
in the proposition is being interpreted other than “ too narrowly ” 
for if this were not the case no one in his logical frame of mind 
would be able to support or accept the proposition. But then 
anyone who wishes to disparage the proposition has only to take 
“the same as ” to involve something just slightly narrower than 
the proponent of the theory takes it to involve to be in a position 
to do so. I have shown that the way in which philosophers 
(anyway sometimes) use “‘ the same as ”’ is also the way in which 
we use “ is analogeus to”. And the same point can be made with 
reference to “‘ analogous to” as can be made with reference to 
“the same as”’, but made more clearly. An analogy, after all, 
is the comparison of two different events to bring out their points 
of correspondence or similarity. But they are different events. 
If someone does not like an analogy which has been drawn he can 
continue the enquiry into similarity to show that there are other 
points of comparison (i.e. those not considered in the original 
drawing of the analogy) where the correspondence breaks down— 
he says then that the analogy breaks down. But here, perhaps, 
he is using “ analogy” too narrowly. For there must be some 

1 John Wisdom, ‘ Metaphysics and Verification ’, Philosophy and Pyscho- 
analysis, p. 67. 
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point of difference, where the correspondence breaks down, or jt 
would not be an analogy at all but an identity.’ (2) But this 
brings out again the fundamental difficulty of by how much and 
in what direction shall we extend the use of “the same as” 
beyond its “too narrow ”’ use without making it “ too broad” 
(like jokes at a party, does it depend on what your audience will 
take without a fuss or on something else ?). Or, more clearly, 
at what points is it permissible for correspondence to break down 
and an analogy remain? Any narrowing of “ the same as” can 
be taken too far, any analogy breaks down somewhere—but 
where shall we draw the line ? 


III 


We have seen that when a philosopher is giving us his analysis 
of ethical language and puts his conclusion in the form aRb 
(i.e. value judgements are simply expressions of emotion) he is, 
anyway sometimes, telling us of an analogy he has drawn between 
‘a’ and ‘ b ’—an analogy in a deceptive guise. And we have also 
seen that the very nature of an analogy is such that the similar- 
ities between ‘a’ and ‘b’ shall not continue over the whole 
possible field of comparison but only over what the defender of 
the analogy would claim to be the relevant or important parts of 
the field. Thus, when the ‘ R’ term is horizontally extensive, 
the proposition aRb has been generated by (1) a comparison 
(explicit or implicit) of ‘a’ and ‘b’ and (2) the philosopher's 
decision * as to what is and what is not relevant, important, ete. 
in the comparison of ‘a’ and ‘b’. As a result, we may agree 
completely with everything the protagonist of the proposition 
says while comparing ‘a’ and ‘b’ and yet not accept his 
conclusion. It is logically permissible for us to do this as we, 
perhaps, do not agree with his decision as to what is relevant 
and what irrelevant in the comparison of ‘a’ and‘ b’. We may 
be unwilling to accept ‘“‘a is merely b ”’ where we would be willing 
to accept “ There is a (revealing) analogy between ‘a’ and ‘b’” 
—though we might wish to add a rider to the effect there is an 
(even more revealing) analogy between ‘a’ and ‘c’. 


1 “ Tdentity ” is used in the mathematical and narrow sense of the word. 
i.e. sin? 0 + cos? 6 = | is an identity. 

? The ‘ decision’ may not be explicit even in the mind of the defendant 
of the theory. He may have overlooked the points at which correspondence 
breaks down. But the result is much the same whether he realizes his 
decision or not—so long as he still concludes (say) “‘ Value judgements are 
merely expressions of emotion ”’. 
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Nor is this an academic sort of difference, it is not one of those 
doubts which beset philosophers while the public refuses to 
worry. In John Collier's Defy the Foul Fiend, Lucy’s actual 
conduct has been little different from Willoughby’s or, if any- 
thing, verges on the more moderate. Yet there is a difference. 
Willoughby says: ‘‘ We’ve both done the same thing. Unless, 
that is, things are different for men and women. People used to 
think so. There’s this difference: that probably something— 
what shall I call it—freshness, is a bigger element in a girl’s 
attractiveness to a man than t’other way about, do you see ? ” 
(Later, he gets less moderate, talks of the ‘crimes’ she has 
committed.) If Willoughby had been a philosopher, which he 
certainly is not, he would have realized, during the quarrel, that 
he and Lucy were differing over whether or not the person’s sex 
was relevant in comparing their actions. The whole argument as 
to the ‘ dual standard ’ centres around, not so much a conventional 
ethical point, as the question of relevance, the question of the 
proponents’ decision as to what is important (relevant) in the 
comparison of conduct and what is not. 

When John Wisdom writes in the passage already quoted : “ But 
now supposing someone were to ask ‘ Is the verification principle 
true?’ what would you do? I myself should at once ask for the 
question to be put in the wider, less answer fixing form ‘ Shall 
we accept the verification principle ?’”’, he has surely not gone 
far enough. Whether or not we accept the verification principle 
is of interest only to our wives and students, for our accepting 
the principle implies not only that we accept as valid those corres- 
pondences which have been drawn between the meaning of a 
statement and its verification but also that we support the same 
decisions as to relevance, importance, etc., and absence of other 
useful comparisons. And who cares what decisions you or I 
support ? What is to the point is the actual analogy, the actual 
similarities. Wisdom is well aware of this as the bulk of his 

writing over the last fifteen years shows. He should have 
written : ‘‘ I myself should at once ask for the question to be put 
‘What are the similarities which can be drawn between meaning 
and verification, what are the points at which the analogy breaks 
down’? After that his students may like to ask the further 
question : ‘“‘ Do you think these similarities of great importance 
and the points at which there is no similarity to be negligible ? ” 

Thus, from a strictly logical viewpoint, the question “ How 
shall we decide what is relevant and what not ? ” does not arise. 
1 John Collier, Defy the Foul Fiend, p. 234 (Penguin edition). 
® Vide Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 95. 
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It does not arise because it is unanswerable ; there is no judge to 
rule, no precedent to go on. If we wish to understand the merits 
and demerits of a piece of architecture, we must look at the build- 
ing from as many different point of view as we can ; we may prefer 
one point of view over another but only by a large diversity of 
different views can we hope to get an accurate idea of the build- 
ing. Similarly, if we wish to understand ethical statements, we 
must look at them from as many different points of view as we 
can, see the correspondences which can be drawn between ethical 
statements and commands and expressions of emotion and the 
ascription of pure qualities and ‘ hypothetical imperatives’ and 
any other type of statement to which an analogy, however 
tenuous, can be drawn. Then only can we hope to see them as 
they are. 

We talk today of discovering the logical geography of our 
language. But we don’t know everything there is to know about 
the geography of a town by knowing its distance and direction 
from some other town, unless that other town is already placed in 
relation to still other towns. Similarly, we don’t know all there 
is to be known about the logical geography of ethical statements 
by knowing the analogy which can be drawn between them and 
(say) expressions of emotion, for expressions of emotion are not 
set in the map without dispute either. We are not fitting ethical 
statements into a map that already exists in the way that we 
might fit Oxford into a map of England where every town but 
Oxford is marked. We are creating the map of language our- 
selves and the map is as yet insufficiently fixed to place (say) 
ethical statements in it only by reference to one other type of 
statement. Added to which, the analogy between mapping 
logical geography and mapping towns breaks down somewhere 
and one of the points at which we may suspect that it breaks down 
is when people suppose (if they do so suppose) that the logical map 
is as simple, is as limited as regards dimensions, as the geographical 
map (Wittgenstein has said that philosophical problems are 
problems in ‘ depth ’). 

But there is a viewpoint other than the strictly logical where 
there is an obvious criterion of relevance. From a psychological, 
if you like, an educational standpoint, one analogy may be far 
more enlightening than another because with one we are familiar 
while with the other we are not. Proust writes: ‘“‘ Although we 
are justified in saying that there can be no progress, no discovery 
in art, but only in the sciences . . . we must nevertheless admit 
that, in so far as art brings into prominence certain laws, once 
an industry has taken those laws and vulgarised them, the art 
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that was first in the field loses, in retrospect, a little of its origin- 
ality. Since Elster began to paint, we have grown familiar with 
what are called ‘ admirable’ photographs of scenery and towns. 
If we press for a definition (of ‘ admirable ’) . . . we shall find that 
it is generally applied to some unusual picture of a familiar object, 
a picture different from those we habitually see, wnusual and yet 
true to nature, and for that reason doubly impressive to us because 
it startles us, makes us emerge from our habits and at the same time 
brings us back to ourselves by recalling to us an earlier impres- 
sion” This presenting of the unfamiliar or unusual analogy to 
save us from a too one-sided view is, as I understand him, a large 
part of what Wittgenstein meant when he spoke of dissolving a 
problem, or of philosophy as “‘ a battle against the bewttchment of 
our intelligence’. In the same way, Moore tells us that he took 
up philosophy not through a sense of the mysteries which 
surround us but goaded to it by his dislike of the fantastic things 
other philosophers had said. For the same reasons, John Wisdom 
speaks of metaphysical statements as caricaturing the way things 
are. 

Doing philosophy, we sometimes forget that there are more ways 
of looking at the world than a Flaubert-like minute description. 
Freud has claimed that we have built-in mechanisms so that in 


our dreams we may compensate for the fixed ideas we carry with 


us during the day. Kafka has brought our dreams to broad day- 
light that we may not forget the lesson. These writers help us 
to see the world with new eyes, while not forgetting what the 
old eyes saw. When Proust returned to Combray with a man’s 
vision he found many new sights to fascinate him if some dead 


illusions to regret. 


University of London 


* 1 Proust, Remembrance of Things Past (Within a Budding Grove), vol. 1, 


p. 680 (Random House edition). Italics my own. 











V.—IMPOSSIBILITY AND MORALS 
By James Warp SMITH 
I 


Tat “ ought ” implies “ can’, is a principle often encountered 
in discussions of moral reasoning. Ifa man literally cannot do X, 
there would seem to be something dead-wrong about telling him 
that he ought to do X. A principle so widely agreed to must 
have some genuinely compelling force, and I wish to announce 
at once that I do not intend to argue that it is a mistake. On 
the other hand, I do intend to argue that those who appeal to it 
almost always misconstrue what genuine moral force it has ; and 
that when its force is properly construed, the principle does not 
have the consequences in ethical arguments which it is sometimes 
thought to have. 

When one says of a man that he “ cannot ” do X, what does 
one mean? Consider the following haphazard list of ‘‘ cannots ”: 


I cannot read Sanskrit (I have never learned). 

I cannot stop smoking (not on my own, without drastic medical 
treatment). 

I cannot behave properly at cocktail parties (I am too naughty). 

I cannot love Mary (I feel wretched about it; but she just 
doesn’t appeal to me). 

I cannot run thirty miles an hour (it’s physically impossible). 

I cannot perform saintly acts (I am not a saint). 

I cannot draw a round square (it’s logically impossible). 


Surely something needs to be said about the differences between 
these “cannots”’. But extraordinarily little has been said by 
those who announce that “ought” implies “can” or that 
“cannot”? removes obligation. More importantly, and as I 
shall try to show, where context indicates that a specific sense 
of “cannot” is intended, one often wonders whether what is 
implied makes much sense. 

I shall be concerned in this paper with an examination of at 
least some of the important uses of “cannot” and the moral 
relevance of each. But a preliminary remark must be made 
about the various uses of the word “ ought”. Much has been 
written about the distinction between “ought to do” and 
“ ought to be”, but th's is a distinction which I should like so 
far as possible to avoid. I shall be concerned almost exclusively 
with “ ought to do”’’, and I think that it is necessary to be on 
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our guard from the outset against any assumption that the 
“ought” of ‘‘ ought to do” is always used in the same way. 
With no pretence at completeness, I offer the following list of 
five different ways : 


1. The “ought” of prediction. At a cocktail party, John 
and Harry have not yet arrived. I know both well; John is 
very dependable ; Harry is erratic. I say that I do not know 
whether Harry will arrive or not, but surely John ought to get 
here. My tone of voice is one of casual, unconcerned confidence : 
“Relax: John ought to come ”’. 

2. The “ought ” of requirement. An undergraduate is late 
for an appointment with me. I am indignant, and I say sternly : 
“John ought to come ”’. 

Lest it be said at once that the ‘‘ ought ”’ of prediction is not a 
moral use of the word, it should be noticed that prediction has 
away of merging into requirement. This fact is suggested by the 
ambiguity of the word “expectation”. I may “expect” a 
man to do something simply in the sense that I confidently 
predict he will ; I may also “ expect ”’ him to do it in the sense 
that I require it of him; but a moment’s reflection will reveal 
that expectation in the second sense is often generated precisely 
by expectation in the first sense. Our reason for requiring a man 
todo something may well be precisely the fact that we confidently 
predict it of him. I require of a consistently good runner more 
than I require of a consistently poor one. 

There is an order in the list I am constructing, and number 3 
isa kind of half-way house which I should like to describe last. 
Let me therefore skip to : 


4. The“ ought” of urging. Iam coaching a promising young 
high jumper. Let us assume that the present record is 7 feet. 
I am trying to instil confidence in him. I say: “John, you 
ought to jump 7 feet 2 inches tomorrow”. My tone is warm 
and encouraging, like a pat on the back. (Some philosophers 
would have us substitute the version: “‘ John, you ought to try 
to jump 7 feet 2 inches”’; but we note at once that this would 


take much of the confidence out of the urging.) 


5. The “ ought” of wishing. What I have in mind is in fact 
easier to exemplify in terms of the ‘‘ ought to be ” which we are 
not discussing. Thus I might say: “ You know, there really 
ought to be fairies, by George ; it would make the world much 
more interesting’. But I think there is a similar “ ought to do ” 
of wishing. Thus, if I want someone to do something tomorrow 
which I know perfectly well he will not do, I can surely say, “ He 
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ought to do it, he ought to do it.” 
deep sigh. 

Just as the “ ought ”’ of prediction merges into the “ ought” of 
requirement, so, I believe, the “‘ ought ” of wish tends to invade 
the “ought” of urging. One difference (among others) is that 
in wishing our imagination is not confined to the reasonable in 
quite the same way as it is in cases of urging. Wishing, like 
simple prediction, may also be denied any distinctive moral 
relevance ; but I am not sure that I see any good reason why, 
In any event, it will not be denied that both requiring and urging 
are of distinct moral relevance, and that they differ importantly, 
One can surely urge a man to do something that one would not 
in any normal sense require of him. Normally when we give 
people advice, and when they ask it of us, we are concerned with 
“ oughts ” which fall somewhere between requiring and urging. 
And this is the third class of “ oughts ”’ which I now insert into 
my list. 

3. The “ought” of advising. A mother asks me whether 
her son should go to university X or university Y. After con- 
siderable research and contemplation I say to her: ‘“ Madam, 
your son ought to go to University Y.”” My tone is wise and 
reflective. I am not precisely requiring him to go to Y, nor am! 
precisely urging him to go to Y. I am doing something which 
hovers between the two. Advice does sometimes become the 
equivalent of requiring ; it does sometimes become the equivalent 
of urging ; but normally it seems to me to be not quite either. 

Now, as I have said, we are going to be concerned in this 
paper with the relevance of “cannot” to moral reasoning. 
We are going to examine several different ways in which it may 
be claimed (or denied) that “ cannot ”’ removes an “ ought”. 
We should therefore notice at once that most discussions of this 
problem slip from the terminology of “ ought ” into the termin- 
ology of “ obligation’. This fact is significant. 

Consider the five uses of “ought” just listed. In which 
cases do we find it easy to slip from an “ ought” into the ter- 
minology “is obliged to” or “has an obligation” ? Surely 
only in the second case, the case of requirement. Certainly 1, 
4 and 5 do not easily translate into “ He is obliged to ” or “ He 
has an obligation’. Both predicting and urging may lead us to 
impose requirements, and then we will talk of obligations ; but 
not otherwise. The case of advice is less clear precisely because 
it gravitates so often, but not always, in the direction of requiring. 
Generalizations about advising are more hazardous than general- 
izations about requiring. 


J. W. SMITH: 
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The principle that ‘ ought’ implies “can” is usually enun- 
ciated in a sweeping, general way which is bound to cause con- 
fusion. If the principle is primarily, or even wholly, concerned 
with the ‘‘ ought ” of requiring, this fact should be made crystal 
clear. Otherwise confusion and needless disagreement will arise. 
What is more, we may find after considering the possible meanings 
of “ cannot ”’, that this narrowing of the sense of the “‘ ought ”’ in 
question significantly affects the moral import of the principle 
that “ ought ” implies “ can ”’. 
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Let us now select a few passages from the “ ought ”’ implies 
“can” literature. 

A writer of such reputation for analytical thoroughness as 
(. D. Broad leaves the matter at a completely unanalyzed stage : 


.. . to say that I did X but ought not to have done it implies 

that I could have avoided doing X. And to say that I omitted 

X but ought to have done it implies that I could have done it." 
All of which is very well so far as it goes, but one surely wants to 
ask both what I would mean by saying, and how I would know, 
that I either could or could not have done X. 

Sir David Ross makes the principle somewhat clearer by in- 
direction. His rigorous demand that obligation always refers 
only to “ setting oneself to do” rather than to “ actual per- 
formance” rests upon his conception of what is “in a man’s 
power”. Actual performance depends upon too many factors 
not in a man’s control; his control is limited to his striving ; 
therefore he can be obliged to do no more than strive. Having 
said this much, Ross then adds a remarkable paragraph which I 
should like to discuss in due time : 

But even the obligation to set oneself to do that which was 
promised does not necessarily remain binding until the self- 
exertion in question has been performed. For in the first place, 
if it has become clearly impossible to effect the change in 
question, there remains no duty to set oneself to effect it. If 
I have promised to return a certain book to a friend, and if 
the book is meantime destroyed, it ceases to be my duty to set 
myself to return it ; for my duty, when the time comes at which 
I had promised to return the book, is determined not solely by 
my promise but also by the later developments of the situation ; 
and here the situation has developed in such a way as to abolish 
the duty—though it has created another instead.* 


1C. D. Broad, Five T'ypes of Ethical Theory (New York, 1934), p. 137. 
*Sir W. David Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939), p. 109. 
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Ross’s intention here is surely to construct an example in which 
performance of the action in question is strictly impossible, 
And I think that subsequent writers have continued to assume 
that the “cannot ’”’ which removes obligation is one of striet 
impossibility. 

P. H. Nowell-Smith remarks: “It is no longer my duty to 
keep a promise, if I literally cannot do so”; and he goes on to 
distinguish, almost as a parenthesis, this literal “ cannot ”’ from 
the “‘ cannot ” of moral weakness. 


But if ‘ cannot” is construed in such a way that it covers my 
being too dishonest a person or not making the necessary effort, 
it is no longer obvious that “ ought ” implies “ can ”.? 


Nothing further is said ; but surely much more needs saying. 
Stuart Hampshire puts the matter bluntly as follows : 


> 


. . to say “ He ought to do this” is to imply “ It is in his 
power to do this ” or “ It is not impessible for him to do this”? 


He does not say strictly impossible, and we shall have to note that 
“impossible” has some though not all of the ambiguity of 
“cannot”. But the tone and the context, and the coupling of 
the word “impossible ”’ with the phrase “ not in his power” 
would suggest that an unanalyzed notion of strict impossibility 
is intended. 
In the same symposium R. M. Hare, also with no comment, 

constructs an example which is puzzling : 

Thus, for example, if I say “They ought to make a bypass 

round the town ”, it is a perfectly good rebuttal of this advice 

or judgment to say “ But they can’t; there’s the sea on one 

side, and on the other the cliffs come so close that the cost 

would be prohibitive ”’. 


Would one wish to say that construction of a bypass around the 
town is “impossible”? ? That would depend on how strictly 
one was using the term. Why not build a pontoon causeway 
through the surf of the sea, or construct some cantilever engineer- 
ing masterpiece along those cliffs ? What will be admitted to be 
impossible by a man who strongly enough feels an “ ought”! 
Hare’s word “ prohibitive” is a clue to what may be meant. 
One may mean in saying that the road “ cannot ” be constructed 
that there are certain general principles governing the choices 


1P, H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), p. 284. 

2S. Hampshire, “Symposium: Freedom of the Will”, in Aristotelian 
Society Suppl. vol. xxv, p. 163. 

*R. M. Hare, “Symposium: Freedom of the Will”, in Aristotelian 
Society Suppl. vol. xxv, p. 201. 
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that ought to be made by the town’s planning board in connection 
with the spending of public funds. This may be taken as a clue 
to the direction my own analysis will take. To bring this out, 
let us construct an example of our own. 

Suppose that a student of mine, Mr. Young, has an appoint- 
ment in my office at 4 p.m. At 4 p.m. he is not there; at 
4.30 he is still not there, and I am in a mood of aggrieved indig- 
nation. “Mr. Young’’, I keep saying, “ought to be here”’, 
Suddenly a breathless student bursts into my quarters. “ Have 
you heard what happened to Young ”’, he cries, “ he was crossing 
the street at 3.54 p.m., heading this way, when a truck ran over 
him and crushed both his legs. They have taken him to the 
hospital ”’. 

Surely no one would deny that “ought implies can” now 
comes into play. I drop my indignation ; I drop my “ ought ” ; 
I concede that Young could not keep the appointment, that, 
in some sense of the word, it was “ impossible ” for him to come. 

What do I mean by “impossible”? Suppose upon in- 
vestigation I ascertain that he was conscious, and, being huskily 
built, that he could (in a sense in which his dying later would have 
nothing to do with the matter) have dragged himself by his 
elbows trailing blood across those few hundred yards to my office. 
When I say of Young that he “ could not ” come do I think for 
one minute of making any such investigation ? Does this have 
anything whatsoever to do with the matter? The usual talk of 
philosophers would suggest that what I mean is that such a 
crawling manoeuver was “not in his power”. But suppose it 
was in his power. Would that have anything to do with my 
“could not ” or with my withdrawal of my “ought”? Surely 
the removal of the obligation is independent of any investigation 
into what was physically in Young’s power. 

The “ cannot ’’ which here leads us to withdraw an “ ought ” 
falls far short of the ‘“‘ cannot ” of strict impossibility. When I 
say of Young, “ Alas, poor chap, I see now that he could not 

come, and I withdraw my censure ” I do not mean at all that it 
was strictly impossible for him to come or that it was not in his 
power. If I did, I would be interested in conducting investi- 
gations which do not even occur to me. What I mean is some- 
thing quite different : I mean that, supposing he had the option, 
he could not reasonably be expected to have chosen to come. I 
mean that it would be “ impossible ” for me to require him to 
come under the circumstances. To say in the first instance that 
a student ought to keep appointments made with professors, is 
to say that given normal choices between this and finishing his 
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lunch, or playing one more set of tennis, he may reasonably be 
expected to keep an appointment. The “can” which is implied 
by “ought” is the “can” of “can reasonably be expected or 
required to choose in a certain way”. The “cannot” which 
removes the “ought” is virtually always the “cannot” of 
“cannot reasonably be expected to have chosen in such a way 
given this option”. Just so with the word “impossible”. To 
say that it was impossible for Young to come means simply that 
it was impossible for me to demand of him that he opt for the 
appointment. And this is a very loose and insufficiently ex- 
amined sense of the word “ impossible”’. It is beside the point 
to investigate whether it was possible for Young to drag his 
bleeding stumps to my office. Even if he could, I could not 
reasonably expect him to choose to do so. This is all that is 
needed for the “ could not come ” which removes the “ ought 
to come ”’, 

Similar remarks may be made about Hare’s planning board. 
The problem is settled far short of any question as to the strict 
impossibility or possibility of the road. The question is whether 
it is possible to require the board to choose in a certain way. 
The continued force, or the removal, of an obligation, depends 
upon our opinions concerning the choices such a board ought to 
make in connection with the spending of public funds. 

It is of the utmost importance to notice that we are not suggest- 
ing an unusual sense of the word “cannot”. We are insisting 
upon its normal use in situations of this kind. When you invite 
me to dinner on Thursday evening, and I reply that I greatly 
regret I cannot come, I am surely not misusing the word “ can- 
not’’. If I said, “Sorry, it is impossible”, I would not be 
misusing the word “ impossible’”’. But at the same time I am 
most assuredly not saying either that it is strictly impossible or 
that it is not in my power. It is certainly possible that I abandon 
the commitments I have already made; it is in my power to 
cancel my trip abroad, to change the date of my daughter's 
wedding, or what you will. What I am saying is that no one 
could reasonably expect any of these things of me. My “ can- 
not” conceals generalizations, on which there is a presumption 
that you and I agree, to the effect that we do not reasonably 
expect a man to postpone his daughter’s wedding in order to 
accept a friend’s invitation to dinner. 

Now, if the “ cannot ”’ which removes an “ ought ”’ expresses 
generalization concerning reasonable expectations as to choices, 
it constitutes a check on one “ ought ” by what turns out to be 
another “ ought”. In the example just given, the generalization 
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that one ought to give preference to one’s daughter’s wedding as 
opposed to one’s private dinner arrangements should be sufficient 
to remove any sense my friend may have that I “‘ ought ” to be 
friendly to him. When I say that I “cannot” come, I am 
informing my friend that a weightier obligation bears upon the 
situation. In the case of Hare’s planning board, the generaliza- 
tion that the board ought to allocate town funds in the way that 
will achieve maximum fruition of the greatest number of town 
needs may cancel the sense that they “ought” to build the 
bypass. And in poor Young’s case, the generalization that one 
ought to allow one’s own life to be saved unless the alternative 
is of overriding importance surely cancels the sense that he 
“ought ”’ to keep his appointment. In each case a generalization 
to the effect that one ought to choose in a certain way under 
specified conditions lies behind the “‘ cannot ”’ which removes the 
prima facie obligation. Of course, the prima facie obligation is 
itself likely to be a generalization concerning reasonable expecta- 
tion as to choices——e.g. “ one ought to keep one’s appointments ”’, 
is a generalization concerning reasonable expectations where 
one’s alternatives are between ke ping an appointment and 
finishing one’s lunch or playing one last set of tennis. So it turns 
out that where ‘“‘ cannots ” do remove obligations we are likely 
to be concerned with one reasonable expectation which in the 
circumstances takes precedence over a given prima facie reason- 
able expectation. 


Ill 


We must now face an obvious objection. It will be noticed 
that we have been talking about “obligation” and “ being 
obliged to”’. We have, in other words, been talking about the 
“ought ” of requirement. And, it will be said, it is surely moving 
in a narrow circle to say that the “can” implied by such an 
“ought” is the “can” of “can reasonably be required to.” 
This is of course precisely what I am saying, and if I am right 
it follows that the import of “ ought implies can ”’ is in these cases 
simply this: that an obligation is binding only so long as it is 
not superseded by a more pressing or more basic obligation. 

But, we shall be told, this is surely not what people have been 
concerned with when they have talked of “ought” implying 
“can”, The problem has been, whether requiring a man to 
perform an action implies that he can (really can, as opposed to 
its being strictly impossible) perform that action. Our examples 
thus far may be interesting, they may be more normal than 
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others, but they are examples of the wrong type. We should 
discuss examples of strict impossibility and find out whether 
“ oughts ” ever make sense in the face of such impossibility, 

The more one reflects upon the matter, the more impressed one 
becomes by the surprising difficulty of constructing a clear and 
unambiguous case. I do not mean that cases of strict impos- 
sibility are difficult to conceive ; I mean that so long as we are 
using “ ought ”’ in the requirement sense it is surprisingly difficult 
to construct a case which really makes moral sense. In the two 
cases we have been considering, we find that the most obvious 
recourses for converting the “cannot ”’ into one of strict im- 
possibility produce very strange consequences. 

Let us, for instance, modify the example of poor Young ina 
way which I am sure has already occurred to the reader. Sup- 
pose Young was killed by that truck. Since few people believe 
in ghosts, we can reasonably assume agreement that it would then 
have been strictly impossible for him to come. But consider how 
strange it would be to say that this “ removes an obligation” 
from him. Young is no more ; there has ceased to be any moral 
question as to what he ought or ought not todo. To say that it 
would be wrong to claim he ought to come because, having ceased 
to exist, he cannot come, is to provide an answer to a moral 
question which does not even arise. 

As a second example, let us examine Ross’s case of the bor- 
rowed book. Ross wants to say that if I borrow a book, and if 
before I return it the book burns up, the fact that I now cannot 
return the book removes the burden of returning it. And Ross’s 
case is surely a case of genuine impossibility. (I shall not quibble 
about the fact that I could buy a new one and return that. Let 
us assume that we are concerned with a book of which there was 
only one extant copy.) Still, I suggest that Ross’s way of des- 
cribing this situation is most unnatural. Surely he is describing 
a case in which I have failed to live up to an obligation. To say 
in the first instance that “I ought to return the book” meant 
(among other things) that I ought not to allow it to be burned 

while in my possession. Ross’s reading of the situation would 
allow me, whenever I have irrevocably failed to meet an obliga- 
tion, to say that the obligation is “ removed ” ; and that seems 
to me a very unnatural way in which to speak.! 


1In the passage I have cited, Ross claims that the impossibility creates 
another duty—presumably to make amends. But whatever amends I may 
make, I have still failed in my original duty. Degrees of such failure 
depend upon the degree to which I might have been expected to foresee 
the events which have made compliance “ impossible ”’. 
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The difficulty is that Ross is trying to construct an example of 
strict impossibility ; and once again the result is that we are 
tempted to debate something which is silly. To be sure, I can 
claim that there is something wrong about saying to a man “ you 
ought to run thirty miles an hour ” because it is strictly impossible 
for anyone to run thirty miles in an hour ; but who in the world 
would ever think that it did make sense to say such a ridiculous 
thing? Philosophers have tried to read the ‘“‘ cannots”’ which 
do make sense in moral reasoning as “ cannots”’ of strict im- 
possibility ; and it is precisely in so doing that they are led astray; 
To get a sensible case where a ‘‘ cannot ” destroys my obligation 
to return a book we do not need to destroy the book. Nor do we 
need to destroy me. We need merely a case where reasonable 
expectation as to what is required is altered. I may “ have to” 
fly to the bedside of a dying son, thereby being placed in a posi- 
tion where I “‘cannot”’ return the book on time. Another 
paradigm case for this sort of thing is given by Plato at the outset 
of the Republic. One cannot, after all, be expected to return a 
weapon to a friend who has meantime gone mad. 

I concede that where one considers an action strictly impossible 
there would be something extremely odd about requiring a man 
to perform it. Perhaps this is all that has been meant by some 
philosophers who have insisted that “ ought ”’ implies “can ”’. 
I confess however, that I doubt this is all they have intended ; and, 
more importantly, if this is all they have intended, I doubt that 
it has any important moral bearings. I doubt that this is all 
they have intended, because I suspect that they have thought of 
the principle as a weapon to be used against the practice of setting 
up “ impossible ”’ ideals in our moral life ; and I doubt the moral 
relevance of what they say, because I doubt their capacity to 
demonstrate that any significant moral ideal is impossible in the 
strict sense. 

There are two sorts of strict impossibility : logical impossibility 
and strict impossibility according to the laws of nature. Among 
the “ cannots ’’ listed at the outset of this paper, one stated a 
logical impossibility (“I cannot draw a round square”), one 
stated what is probably a strict physical impossibility (“ I cannot 
run thirty miles an hour”’). Now, I know of no significant moral 
ideals which have ever been strictly impossible in either sense. 
We do of course speak of “ impossible ideals ’’ but it seems to 
me that we always mean “ impossible ”’ in a loose and tenuous— 
indeed, I think in a moral—sense. I must now show that this 
type of impossibility differs both from strict impossibility and 
from the impossibility of reasonable expectation as to choices. 
24 
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I must show also that impossibility in this sense does not normally 
remove the kind of “ ought ”’ with which it is associated. Andy 
must call attention to the need for a closer study of the relation 
between requiring and urging. 

The Sermon on the Mount contains the admonition : “ Be ye 
therefore perfect’. I know of no more impossible moral idea 
If I am told to behave perfectly, what in the world am I to make 
of it? Suppose I were to say: “ Look here, you tell me I ought 
to do perfect acts, but I cannot”. It would be particularly 
appropriate to suppose that my admonisher was a Calvinist who 
had informed me in his previous breath that I am depraved, 
“IT cannot ; therefore it makes no sense to tell me I ought ”. 

Well, first off, this “ cannot ”’ is not a matter either of logical 
or physical strict impossibility. Its whole force is moral. It is 
precisely like Nowell-Smith’s example: I cannot keep the pro- 
mise, I am too dishonest. When I am told to perform a saintly 
act, I can reply that I am no saint. When told to be perfect, 
I can reply that I am imperfect. My claim is neither logical nor 
physical. I can imagine myself as a saint, just as I could imagine 
myself as honest enough to keep a promise ; but I am announcing 
that [am not. A “cannot ”’ can be as tenuous as an ideal can be 
theoretical. 

The second thing I must do is to ask whether I am being urged 
to do something or required to do it. Christ urged men to be 
perfect but he was tolerant of a multitude of sins. I might urge 
you to be a saint without requiring it of you. I might urge a 
runner to beat the record without requiring it of him. 

All of this means that the “ ought ” of urging is by no means 
removed by the tenuous impossibility of ideals. The sense in 
which an ideal is impossible is always such that one’s alternative 
to withdrawing the “ ought ” can be to describe the man as falling 
short. The Calvinist doctrine of depravity is perhaps the most 
gigantic version of this move in the moral history of the West. 
I am certainly not defending it. It may be very wrong indeed. 
But it would be foolhardy to say that it makes no sense. 

We may be tempted to say that the ideal “‘ ought ”’ is always 
urging rather than requiring ; but this I think would be a mistake. 
Suppose that an alcoholic were pronounced “ incurable”. 
Would I thereafter, in saying to him “ you ought to stop drinking”, 
be forever confined to the “ ought ”’ of urging (perhaps in the hope 
that he might drink less) or to the “ ought ”’ of wishing (if I were 
- really hopeless)? I am inclined to think not. To whatever 
degree I retain a sense that he is morally unfit—and there are 
important differences of degree in this—I am still injecting an 
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element of requirement into my admonition “ you ought to stop 
drinking”. Once again, the point is not so much whether 
this is good advice or bad advice. The point is that it makes 
perfectly good sense. 

In section II of this paper I tried to call attention to the kind 
of impossibility which normally has the moral relevance of with- 
drawing an obligation. It is not strict impossibility in either a 
logical or a physical sense. It is simply the impossibility of a 
demand which no reasonable man would consider morally 
justifiable. Its analysis requires, not an investigation into 
physical or logical impossibilities, but rather the weighing of the 
relative force of conflicting obligations or requirements. In the 
present section, I have tried to call attention to a second kind of 
impossibility which is relevant to moral decision. Once again it 
is to be sharply differentiated from strict impossibility, either 
physical or logical. This is the tenuous impossibility of the ideal. 
Isubmit that impossibility in this sense never renders an “ ought ” 
senseless. It normally means that the “ ought ” associated with 
itis one of urging (or perhaps of wish) rather than of requirement ; 
but by no means always. The wisdom of confronting a man with 
an unattainable ideal is of course debatable. But “ ought 
implies can ’’ can never be used as an argument to establish its 
unwisdom. 


IV 


Why have philosophers thought to enunciate this principle that 
“ought” implies “can” ? There seem to me to be three main 
reasons. 

One reason, stemming directly from Kant, is that it is thought 
to throw light on the problem of free will. If we are right, what 
are we to say about this? I must confess that none of the 
problems discussed in this paper seem to me to be illuminated by 
the traditional arguments of the free-willists or the determinists. 
Kant believed that if I can be required to do what is strictly 
impossible according to the laws of nature, then I must somehow 
stand outside the laws of nature as a “free” agent. I am 
“phenomenally ” determined but “‘ noumenally ” free. From 
this theory there stems the free-willist contention that moral 
“cans” are consistent with strict physical “cannots”. Notice 
that this entails a reading of “‘ ought implies can” which is the 
antithesis of recent readings. Kant and the Kantians meant 
that since it does make sense to say “ ought” beyond the limits 
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of natural possibility, moral possibility (freedom) extends further Bi 
than natural possibility (causal laws). Recent readings of the imp! 
principle reverse all this, saying that if ‘‘ ought ” implies “ can” from 
a strict natural “cannot ’”’ deprives an “ ought ”’ of any sense, rem 

The myth that the problem of free will can be settled by cone 
appeal to the principle “ ought implies can ’’ is generated by the upol 
mistaken view that the moral relevance of the principle has to do oblis 
with the notion of strict impossibility. We have argued that the whe 
two most important senses in which the question of impossibility “ou 
is relevant to moral debate have nothing to do with strict im- agai 
possibility. 1 

Does my willingness to withdraw an obligation from the in- used 
jured student Young depend in any sense upon whether I ama thei 
free-willist or a determinist ? To be sure, I imply that I have I ch 
some conception of the conditions under which unanticipated imp 
developments alter my “ reasonable expectations ”’ as to a man’s final 
choices. In so doing I imply that men do make choices ; but T 
this is not something which any determinist I have ever read has rep| 
denied. I also imply that the physical condition of a man’s it m 
legs has some bearing on the moral demands I levy upon him; are | 
but surely no free-willist would be foolish enough to dispute this. and 
I am never certain that I understand the point at issue between thor 
free-willists and determinists ; I suspect that the argument on thei 
both sides is rooted in excessive and misleading conceptions of the esta 
rigorously mechanical character of causal description. But, oug! 
whatever the point at issue, I do not see how it bears on the most acts 
important moral distinction I have tried to draw. is ni 

As for the tenuous impossibility of ideals, this surely involves sucl 
nothing that would destroy a determinist’s theoretical dreams ; may 
nor does it justify any of the free-willist’s speculations. Moral you 
ideals depend upon the force of man’s imagination ; and what it a 


makes moral sense to a man’s imagination is not going to be 
altered one way or another by his conversion in the matter of 
free will versus determinism. 

The second reason which has led philosophers to enunciate the 
principle is the attempt to escape from “ ought ” to “is”. Itis 
for this reason that one finds rigorous naturalists like John Dewey 
appealing to it. It has been thought that if “ ought ” implies 
“can”, and if what a man “can” do can be ascertained by 
scientific induction, the principle suggests a way of rooting morals 
and ethics in social science and psychology. Study what men 
“can ” and “ cannot ”’ do, before you levy “ oughts ” upon them ; 
otherwise your “ oughts ” are utopian, uninformed and tragically 
misleading. 
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But again, if I am right, the important senses of “ ought 
implies can” have nothing to do with escaping or getting away 


from ‘“ oughts”’. One morally significant ‘“‘ cannot’ does not 
remove the “ought”; the most important “cannots”’ of all 
conceal further “‘ oughts”’. This is why I have laid such stress 


upon the fact that the “‘cannot” which normally removes 
obligation presumes agreement as to reasonable expectations 
where choices are involved. They do not take us away from the 
“ought ’’; they commit us to weighing the force of a new “ought” 
against the force of the “ ought ” with which we began. 

I fear that there are some self-styled ‘“ naturalists ”’ who have 
used the principle as a bludgeon, with which to beat ideals not to 
their taste. But, whatever “ought implies can”’ does mean, 
I challenge anyone to show that it proves a single historically 
important ideal to be senseless. This brings me to the third and 
final reason which has led philosophers to enunciate the principle. 

There has been a tendency in recent moral philosophy to 
replace arguments that a piece of advice is bad by arguments that 
it makes no sense. I am seldom convinced that such arguments 
are applicable in an important way to significant moral debates, 
and never less so than in the present case. It has seemed to me, 
though perhaps I am wrong, that some philosophers have in 
their minds that in establishing “‘ ought implies can ” they are 
establishing that such advice as “ Be ye therefore perfect ’’, ““ You 
ought to love all mankind ”’, “ You ought to perform saintly 
acts’’ makes no sense. If I am right, this will not do. There 
is nothing in “‘ ought implies can ”’ which tends to establish that 
such advice is senseless. Such advice may be very unwise ; it 
may be very bad advice. But if that is what you want to show, 
you must show it. The popular current short-cut of dismissing 
it as “ senseless ”’ will not do. 


Princeton University 









VI.—ETHICS AS MANDATE 


By NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 


“* My dear sirs,” writes G. E. Moore, “‘ what we want to know from 
you as ethical teachers, is not how people use a word ; it is noteven, 
what kind of actions they approve, which the use of this word 
‘good’ may certainly imply: what we want to know is simply 
what is good”.! What follows is the famous exposure of the 
“ naturalistic fallacy’. In contemporary British and American 
ethical theory no ethical critique has been more influential than 
this exposure, yet its prefatory injunction is largely ignored, 
Instead there are various degrees of devotion to Wittgenstein’s 
claim that there can be no ethical propositions? and hence that 
ethics cannot be expressed (6. 421). Ethical “ propositions” 
are said to be emotive, persuasive, non-cognitive (or cognitive 
only in very restricted and partial ways), expressive, mandatory, 
and so on. 

Some authors, perhaps recognizing the legitimacy of Moore’s 
demand, have called their efforts “ metaethics”, thus vacating 
an area which political, religious, and literary authorities are 
happy to seize. With metaethicists the present essay is not 
concerned, except in so far as they may covertly return to a direct 
concern with ethics proper. Rather, I wish to examine critically 
one author, R. M. Hare, who boldly prefers to assimilate ethics 
to linguistic analysis. I choose Hare ior several reasons. (1) He 
has the advantage of writing after the crudities of several of his 
predecessors, not to say their errors, have had time to float to the 
surface. These he has exposed with considerable skill. (2) Fur- 
thermore, he has a serious concern with some of the traditional 
problems of ethics, including the often neglected one of the 
perpetuity of ethical stamina in social life. (3) He therefore 
inescapably poses for himself a dilemma which is not solvable by 
his common approach to ethical theory. 

I hope, therefore, to use a prominent—perhaps the principal— 
strand of Hare’s view as exhibiting a weakness which is intrinsic 
to the position itself, no matter how skilfully it may be employed. 


I 


Late in The Language of Morals? Hare writes: “Since a 
large part of my argument hinges on the assumption, hitherto not 
1 Principia Ethica, Cambridge, 1956, 11 (2). 
? Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, London, 1958, 6. 42. 
8 Oxford, 1952, p. 163. 
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fully defended, that value-judgements, if they are action-guiding, 
must be held to entail imperatives, and since this assumption 
may very well be questioned, it is time to examine it.” Were one 
to open Hare’s book at random to this page, he would probably 
agree that the proposal is certainly not premature. But a second 
glance makes one wonder if there is anything at all adventurous 
about Hare’s claim. Much turns on what is meant by “ action- 
guiding ” and what is meant by “ imperatives ”’. 

(1) As to “ action-guiding ”, a good claim could be made for 
Hare’s having meant to include the guiding of choices under this 
term (e.g. pp. 127-129), but in any case, such inquiry need not be 
pursued, for he shortly couples the guiding of choices and actions 
and indicates that such’ guidance is the aim of a moral judgement, 
precisely because it is an evaluative judgement, and then goes 
on to speak of the imperative sentences derivable from it (pp. 171- 
172). He terminates his discussion by the observation that 
“., . to say that moral judgements guide actions, and to say 
that they entail imperatives, comes to much the same thing ” 
(p. 172). This ingenuous remark sounds as if the author him- 
self senses the tautological import of his “ assumption ”’. 

(2) The tautology, regardless of what the meaning-range of 
“ action-guiding ’’ may be, becomes overt when we ask what an 
“imperative ’ is, however. This issue is decided very early in 
Hare’s essay. Imperatives cover “military orders (parade 
ground and otherwise), architects’ specifications, instructions for 
cooking omelettes, or operating vacuum cleaners, pieces of 
advice, requests, entreaties, and countless other sorts of sentence, 
many of whose functions shade into one another” (p. 4). In 
short, Hare thinks that it is necessary “ to be bold ” and “ follow 
the grammarians” (p. 4). Since the grammatical use of the 
imperative is intended to cover all action-guiding assertions, 
Hare’s assumption is far from risky. It merely becomes, “ value 
judgements, if they are action-guiding, must be held to entail 
action-guiding sentences.” If we accept Hare’s meanings for 
the terms involved, we need not share his trepidation. There 
are, however, three things that might be said about the foregoing. 

(1) A quibble might be developed because of commonplace 
subtleties in English mood. If I say, “ It is your bed time ”’, to 
a child, I employ an overt indicative whose import is imperative. 
There are many such sentences, or better, sentence-instances. I 
doubt that so serious a writer as Hare would care to adopt this 
line of rejoinder, since mutatis mutandis, the covertly action- 
guiding statement would (covertly?) entail a covert imperative. 
Here we would, indeed, be passing beyond overt grammatical 
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form, but we should still preserve the broad coverage of the term 
“ imperative ” in its syntactic sense. 

(2) A dispute might be ignited about the difference between a 
judgement and a sentence. Such a dispute might be very 
profitable in some closely related contexts. For instance, Kant 
bases his conception of the synthetic a priori on the analysis of 
judgements, and only derivatively considers synthetic a priori 
propositions. Yet, the greater part of contemporary dispute on 
this subject, including that allegedly addressed to Kant, deals 
with propositions and sentences, without treating of the judge- 
ments which are expressed in them. However, this avenue is 
(a) not open to Hare because he makes no clear distinction between 
sentences and judgements, using the terms interchangeably 
(e.g. p. 30), and (b) not open to anyone speaking for Hare, since 
once again, we could make Hare’s point by using the term 
“ sentence ”’ or the term “‘ judgement ” throughout his argument. 

(3) A more serious rejoinder would be the demand that we 
pay closer attention to what Hare means by “ entail ”’. 


II 


Hare’s use of “ entail ” is surprising, in the light of his repeated 
insistence on distinguishing the psychological from the “ logical ” 
elements in ethics. He says, “ A sentence P entails a sentence Q 
if and only if the fact that a person assents to P but dissents from 
Q is a sufficient criterion for saying that he has misunderstood 
one or other of the sentences ” (p. 25). I do not wish to press 
this conception of entailment too closely, since Hare explicitly 
does not wish it to bear, for instance, all the mathematical traffic 
one might care to impose upon it. Two observations can fairly 
be made about it, however. 

(1) The “‘only if” seems ill-advised. I take it that without 
knowledge of the designative terms involved, one could agree 
that “ Lycosa is an arachnid arthropod ” entails “ Lycosa is an 
arthropod ’’, and could do so with only the provision that the 
terms employed were meaningful and unequivocal. Assent 
need not enter the picture. So much for “only if”. 

(2) Why use “ only if” then? The reason is plain, I believe, 
even if the usage be questionable. Hare wants a term, namely, 
assent, that will cover commitment to believe and commitment to 
act, all at once. Under cover of this term—and I mean nothing 
deprecating by the term “ cover ’”’— he can then extend the ideas 
of contradiction and logical consistency and the logical strictures 
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associated with them, to the realm of the action-guiding state- 
ment (rv. pp. 24-30). The choice of the term assent is a happy 
one, I believe. It indicates the common element in “ I am con- 
vinced that I must do X ” and “I am convinced that X is the 
case”. There is a wealth of such words and phrases in English : 
“agreement ’’, “ accord ’’, etc., which embrace both commitment 
to believe and commitment to act. But the mere joint (let us 
avoid the prejudicial term “‘ ambiguous’’) application of such 
words as “ assent’, “‘ agreement ’’, “ accord ”’, etc., is by itself 
always open to sniping on the logical front. Determined to keep 
the realm of fact distinct from the realm of values, the word- 
pinching logician can still, at this point, pounce. “ You”’, he 
will say, “are confusing two meanings of ‘assent’. There are 
assent, and assent,. Since one of these designates agreement in 
belief and the other agreement in action or willingness to act, 
and since the former kind of ‘ agreement’ is clearly distinguish- 
able from the latter, your definition is equivocal as well as arbit- 
rary.” He is then likely to eliminate this difficulty by a definition 
of entailment which will suffice for examples like that of Lycosa, 
given above. If we tell him his approach is narrow as to produc- 
tivity and applicability, he will respond that it is both clear and 
independent of psychological or subjective elements. I do not 
see how disputes of this sort can be settled by means such as 
Hare employs. We can temporarily ambush the logic-chopper 
by bringing in words like “ assent ’’, “ accord ’’, etc., surprising 
him with actual usage and its broad coverage. But he will 
re-form his ranks as before, armed with the wooden distinction 
between fact and value, commitment to what is so and commit- 
ment to what ought to be. His counter-attack will always be 
the same as long as his distinction between fact and value remains 
intact and his opponent subscribes to this distinction as ultimate. 

Hare weakens his case by subscribing to the non-derivability 
of the “ought” from the “is”. As long as that distinction 
holds, not merely, as a rule regarding the sentential formulation 
of certain types of assertion, but asa rule of the way things actually 
are, no amount of sentential analysis will ever provide a way of 
getting from one to the other, and while it may be true that value 
statements entail imperatives, this information, even if it avoids 
tautology, gives us no basis for assessing the acceptability of the 
imperative other than referring us to the acceptability of the 
value-statement which entails it. Now it is here that we run, 
not unexpectedly, into a blank wall, for Hare does not provide 
us with criteria for accepting or rejecting the value-statements 
themselves. 
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Hare does touch on related matters, especially in his fourth 
chapter: “Decisions of Principle”. He points out that 
“Morality regains its vigour when ordinary people have learnt 
afresh to decide for themselves what principles to live by, and 
more especially what principles to teach their children ” (p. 73), 
And there is scattered throughout his essay much common sense 
not commonly uttered in linguistic approaches to ethics, on the 
subject of moral education, serious espousal of ethical principle, 
as opposed to lip-service, and so on. But how shall such educa- 
tion proceed from generation to generation, or how shall it be 
reciprocally disseminated at the conference-table, unless in some 
sense it refers to that which is so and is, in some sense of the word 
“ reasonable ”’, reasonably so? 

If we accept the distinction between value and fact, as not a 
linguistic or at best conceptual convenience, but as itself actual 
and final, there seem to be just two kinds of results, which we can 
get, ameliorable by no subtlety of vocabulary. We can be caught 
in eddies of tautology like the one with which we began our ex- 
amination, or we can—to mix a metaphor—become involved in 
an indefinitely long regress. Thus Hare says, “ No imperative 
conclusion can be validly drawn from a set of premisses which 
does not contain at least one imperative ” (p. 28). Imperative 
leads back to imperative endlessly. What enforces the first 
imperative? A clout on the nose or some equivalent? Un- 
doubtedly this is exactly what happens in individual human 
development to a considerable extent. It seems likely that it 
also happened in the evolution of social man. Hobbes thinks 
it is all that ever happened, but this view rests on an indemon- 
strable and improbable myth. Bentham’s physical sanction is 
easily so construed, and Mill felt impelled to inject the conception 
of a quasi-classical account of human nature in order to salvage 
Bentham’s insights from their vulnerable formulation. 

The example chosen at the outset of these remarks is probably 
the crucial example of the tautology-regress dilemma as it appears 
in Hare’s work. But the problem appears in at least one other 
place. Hare says, “ It must be admitted, however, that the most 
useful value-judgements are those which have reference to choices 
that we are very likely to make” (pp. 128-129). Here the prob- 
lem is, ‘‘ What is meant by ‘useful’?”’ This word already has an 
honourable heritage, for it was Mill’s covering word, as “ assent” 
seems to be Hare’s. If “useful” is taken as a descriptive 
adjective, then the statement verges on tautology, since “‘ choices 
that we might very likely have to make ”’ are surely choices with a 
high potential use-value. It should be mentioned in passing that 
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the context of this remark is one in which choices that might not 
occur or be expected to occur are being discussed. However, 
if “ useful’ be taken as a value word, as in “ The most useful 
thing you can do is to avoid the whole subject”, then Hare’s 
cdaim is assailable, for the value assertion with its implied 
imperative must be founded on a prior one, and so on. 


III 


I wish to make it clear why I have undertaken this kind of 
analysis. Any patient or calloused reader of philosophical 
journals will recognize that what has been done in this essay to 
Hare’s exposition in a small way could have been done on a large 
scale. We could rush about through Hare’s essay, ambushing 
his assertions, demanding their passports, and then labelling the 
assertion either “‘ obvious ” or “‘ dubious ”, depending on which 
passport is produced. Other authors could be so treated as well. 
My purpose, however, is to choose examples which expose what 
seems to me a fatal procedure in ethics, by using Hare as a case in 
point. I have had to ignore his often cogent critique of his 
predecessors, in order to get on with the exposure. 

The procedure has two fundamental commitments, either of 
which I believe is tolerable, even necessary, for certain kinds of 
philosophical job. It is the commitment to them jointly, I 
believe, which leads to intolerable exaggeration. 

(1) The first of these is the commitment to the importance of 
language as a philosophical tool, and therefore to the importance 
of linguistic analysis. 

(2) The second is the commitment that language, for many 
conceptual purposes, must be sharply distinguished into its fact- 
reporting function and its value-urging function. 

But from these honest commitments two exaggerations arise: 
(1) The conviction that all philosophical problems can be over- 
come by careful attention to philosophical language. One is 
reminded of the anarchist conviction that all human ill arises from 
the presence of government. (2) The conviction that because 
language finds it convenient and often necessary to distinguish 
between fact and value, experienced reality is itself so con- 
veniently divided. This assumption has little in its favour except 
that, once made, it saves many verbal confusions. 

I take it that experience must speak for itself, that is, as much 
as possible, apart from all the conventions and conceptualizations 
which arise from the language of the experiencer. It may well 
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be that this is, in the nature of the case, an impossible task, 
There is still no justification for capitulating to some of the 
narrowest strictures laid upon linguistic usage, in the effort to 
describe experienced reality. Experience presents itself as 
having a value aspect and a factual aspect. The factual aspect is 
that which is directly or indirectly identifiable through the 
senses. The value aspect is that which is directly or indirectly 
assessable through the senses. There are immediate values in 
experience, and in them the quality of forthright presentation is 
as forceful as it is in the sheerly factual. Remoter “ values” 
and remoter facts both require more elaborate consideration ; 
accordingly, the opportunity for dispute is broadened. That 
abstract aspect of experience which we call the factual has no 
exclusive claim to the sensory channels nor has it a claim to 
ontological independence. There are unique aspects of “ fac- 
tuality ”, but sensory presentation is not one of them. When I 
know that justice has been done in a court-room the knowledge 
there gained is at no greater remove from and is perhaps closer to 
direct sense presentation than when I know that the table on 
which I write has “in” it particles of no electrical charge. 

There is little warrant for the capturing of the word “ is ” and 
confining it to the “factual”. Values “are” also. They are 
encountered, however, mistily and mistakenly. As apprehended 
they clearly have subjective foundations, but so do the common 
“ facts’ of gross experience (“facts”’ of physical science vary 
with the development of physical science). It is admittedly the 
case that the apprehension of colour and shape is remarkably 
uniform for different observers, whereas convictions about olives 
and the good lite vary widely. But diversity of insight as to what 
is the case should not terrify us into supposing that there is 
nothing to be the case. 

If the tower seems round to you and square to me, it is happily 
the case that we may devise methods of resolution. Not quiteso 
easy, but still easy enough is the solution of a dispute about the 
flatness or roundness of the earth. By the time we come to ask 
questions about the shape of an electron, however, we may need a 
metaphor like “ field ” or a stipulative definition in the form of a 
mathematical expression. Similarly the intrinsic repulsiveness 
of physical pain is not open to dispute, although I may, for 
supervenient reasons, accept it or even court it. At a higher 
level there is little disagreement about the worth of authority as 
an essential factor in community living, but there may be great 
dispute as to the nature of this authority. One might have to 
interpret this latter worth in terms of the ultimate physical pain, 
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were there no authority, but this would be quite different from 
holding that all negative value is reducible to physical pain. 
This is indeed, incidentally, the mistake that is made about 
Bentham. I do not think that the reducibility of the other sanc- 
tions to the physical sanctions meant for Bentham that there 
would be no qualitative loss in such a reduction, so that the 
“popular ” sanction, for instance, is really nothing but a physical 
sanction in a velvet-gloved form. Rather it seems that he meant 
that should other sanctions fail, so that the person involved 
becomes adamantly sanction blind, thus deserting his status, in so 
far, as a human being, he may be reminded still of sanctions at 
the animal level. 

The subject of human nature thus comes back to our attention. 
I say back, for it is strangely missing from much modern ethical 
discussion. Linguistic passion has led men to strange definitions 
like “‘ Ethics, as I conceive it, is the logical study of the language 
of morals”’ (Hare, p. v.). The definition is all the stranger, 
coming from one who has frequent normative recourse to the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. And once such a definition is 
loose, it runsamok. Wesoon find that “ no moral judgement can 
be a pure statement of fact” is the foundation of Socrates’ 
refutation of Cephalus and Polemarchus and the basis of Aristotle’s 
break with Platonism (p. 29). Moreover, it appears that “ The 
reason why heteronomous principles of morality are specious is 
that from a series of indicative sentences about the character of 
any of its objects no imperative sentence about what is to be done 
can be derived, and therefore no moral judgement can be derived 
from it either ” (p. 30). 

An honourable word like “ethics” with a fairly clear-cut 
history of meaning should be left intact. Ethics is concerned with 
what is the good for man. This problem can not be undertaken 
without, as the Greeks so plainly saw, an investigation of human 
nature. I must know what a man is, in order to know what is 
good for him. And there should be no mistake about what this 
investigation means. It means that in discerning what human 
nature is, I inescapably must be led to investigate what it ought to 
be, to regard its capacities, and tendencies, either in the case of 
some individual man or mankind in general, as potentially good or 
bad, and further to regard this goodness or badness as an object 
of cognitive discernment. This is the root of the deriving of the 
“ought ” from the “is”. The ought must be derived from the is. 
There is nothing else for it to be derived from, even though the 
task be complex and vague to the point of being overwhelming. 
It can not be derived from a previous ought, a parallel chain of 
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imperatives running alongside of factual reality and cross-linked 
to it by clouts on the head, social censure, political pressure, and 
religious terror. Anyone who likes may extract part of this 
“is”, the relatively easy “factual ” part, and show how senten- 
tial accounts of it will never lead on to sentential oughts, but be- 
cause he has made off with these relatively clear parts of what is, 
he should not suppose that what is left behind simply does not 
exist, or in existing can only be explained in terms of what he has 
preoccupied himself with. 

If linguistic usage is to be a guide in ethical study, a neglected 
question should be put forward : “ Why the massive ambiguity, 
from the point of view of the separator of fact and value, on the 
part of so much of our vocabulary?” As fast as sharp-shooting 
critics destroy arguments like those of Mill on “ desirability ”, 
or raze the whole conception of utilitarianism by distinguishing 
“* psychological ” hedonism (the “ is ” in the narrow sense) from 
“normative ” hedonism (the “ ought ’’), other words are brought 
forward to bridge the gap. As I have already shown, Hare’s 
own “assent” is such a word. Our experience gives rise to 
linguistic formulation, as well as being shaped by it, and the 
broad coverage of certain crucial words may just as well be 
evidence of a primary fusion of “ fact” and “ value ” in human 
experience as testimony of a fatal unclearness in human thought. 

The young literate mind is not notably inclined to accept 
blindly the complacencies of a settled social tradition which has 
as its centre the knowledge of what is “ done” or “ not done”. 
Unless philosophers relish the prospect of having such minds 
nourished by subjective, although humane, existentialist pathos, 
or by any of a variety of authoritarian ethics, some of the current 
foundations of ethical thought need sharp challenge. We need 
essays dealing with the anti-naturalistic fallacy, essays asking 
whether or not Prichard rests on a mistake. To such ends, 
linguistic analysis will be invaluable, but it will not be autono- 
mous. 


Williams College 
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VII.—DISCUSSIONS 
ON MATHEMATICAL PROOFS AND MEANING 


In a recent contribution to Mrnp } Miss Alice Ambrose has explained 
Wittgenstein’s perplexing dicta “if you want to know what a mathe- 
matical statement means, look at its proof” and “ a proof induces us 
to make a certain decision, namely that of accepting a particular 
concept-formation ”. She has listed a good collection of examples 
and argued that the second dictum is a very accurate description of 
some mathematical proofs, so that, even though Wittgenstein’s 
remark is not generally true, it formulates a profound observation on 
the role of certain mathematical proofs. 

I propose to add a few considerations to her discussion. In 
particular, it seems to me that not all the examples Miss Ambrose 
lists fit Wittgenstein’s dictum very well, or in the same way. 


1. The examples. For the most part Miss Ambrose concentrates 
on the simple “ proof” that a®° = 1, which some mathematics text- 
books give as a reason for defining the expression ‘ a® ’ as another 
description of the number 1. In other words, as mathematicians 
have already acknowledged, the proof of the formula in question 
does not really prove a mathematical proposition, but serves to 
change the meaning of the expression ‘a"’. After the proof, the 
variable in the latter expression can take the value 0, as well as 
1, 2, 3... . . Miss Ambrose claims that exactly the same happens in 
the following cases : 

(1) the rejection of the expression ‘ a/0’ ; 

(2) the introduction of negative numbers, rationals, reals, and 

complex numbers (442, 444). 


Case (1) is not exactly the same as that of ‘a®’. In the latter 
we are concerned with an extension or change of meaning. In the 
former we are concerned with a preservation of meaning. Yet they 
can be considered as of the same type. Case (2), on the other hand, 
is like the case of ‘a°’ in that we are bringing about: a change of 
meaning, indeed, a much more radical change. But it is not clear 
that there is a given proof at the bottom of the change. 


2. Meaning-extending “ proofs”. When the notion of power or 
exponent function was first introduced it was a mere stenographic 
abbreviation for multiplication. The number a* is the number which 
results from multiplying a by itself x times. (This concept of power 
presupposes that numbers are used in counting.) Obviously the 
expression ‘ a" ’ has then been given a meaning (or sense or use) only 
forn >1. From this it does not follow that a! = a, or that a® = 1. 
However, mathematicians speak of ‘“‘ proving” that a® = 1, and 
after the proof they speak of defining ‘a®’ as synonymous with 

14. Ambrose, “ Proof and the Theorem Proved ”, Mtnp, N.S., [xviii 
(1959), 435-445. I shall refer to it by page number. 
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‘1’! Thus, as Wittgenstein said, “ one would like to say: the 
proof changes the grammar of our [mathematical] language, changes 
our concepts [of ‘power’, ‘ multiplication’, ete.]”? Here the 
statement has been introduced as meaningful by the proof. To 
understand the statement is only possible after the proof has been 
constructed ; there is no way of knowing what it is to multiply a 
number by itself 0 times . . . that is, prior to the proof. The con- 
cept of power or exponent function is a different one after the proof, 
(This important point is hidden in the customary formalistic recur- 
sive definition of ‘ power’: (1) a®=1: (2) a®+ 1 = a" .a, which 
gives meaning to the expression ‘a®’ from the very beginning 
without the “ justification ” of a proof.) 

Now, in addition to the apparent difficulties of Wittgenstein’s 
claim mentioned by Miss Ambrose, it may be argued that the fol- 
lowing sequence of formulas cannot constitute a proof of its last 
formula, if the expression ‘ a° ’ has no previous use : 

(P) a® ~ a® = at/an— 1; 
an — gn — gn-n — g?; 
hence, a® = 1. 


The rules of inference only apply to formulas which are formed in 
accordance with the rules for the combination of the given signs. 
If the exponent function was introduced as a mere abbreviation for 
multiplication of a number by itself, the expression ‘a®’ has no 
meaning ; it can be used to abbreviate nothing and cannot appear 
in well-formed formulas. Thus, if the above sequence of formulas 
is a proof, in whatever role, the expression ‘a°’ has already been 
accepted as legitimate. It looks as if we had said: ‘ Well, let us 
regard ‘a®’ as a well-formed description of a number, to be under- 
stood on analogy with ‘a?’, ‘a*’, ete. And let us try to find out 
which number is the one so described.” The preceding sequence of 
formulas would then be a proof that the number | is the one 
anslogically described as the 0-power of any number a. 

Yet, if this is the role of that proof, we must still acknowledge that 
it is a different sort of proof (from, e.g. the proof that 54 = 625 or 
that a®.a™ = atm), It is a proof only upon the assumption that 
‘a®’ is to hold its analogy with ‘ a?’, ‘a’, etc. But before the proof 
is constructed we do not know that the analogy will hold good ; it 
may turn out that ‘a® = x’ is the unique description of no number at 
all. So, constructing the proof is to determine that the assumed 
analogy holds good ; thus, to accept the proof is to enrich the mean- 
ing of ‘ a" by making a new language rule of the antecedent analogy. 

So far, we have just added another point to Wittgenstein’s remark 
to the effect that the proof gives sense to the mathematical statement 
and changes some concepts making it up. However, it is not literally 


1 Miss Ambrose quotes in this connection from N. J. Lennes, College 
Algebra, p. 140. 
2 L. Wittgenstein, Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, p. 79. 
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true that the “‘ proof induces us to make a certain decision, namely 
that of accepting a particular concept-formation.”? The decision 
toextend the concept of power has other sources, and is (as I suggested 
above) induced prior to the proof. The proof is possible because we 
have tentatively decided to extend the concept in the light of certain 
analogies of the symbol ‘ a°’ with ‘ a®’, ‘a®’, etc. The proof has 
the role of making the decision final. And even this finality has its 
origin before the proof is finished or even started. To decide to 
treat ‘a°’ as a definite description (form) and try to find out what 
number it describes is to decide that if it can be equated with only 
one number or with only one number for every value of ‘a’, it has 
gained its right to sit beside ‘a?’,‘a®’.... 

It would not be quite correct to say that even after the proof has 
been constructed one is free to reject or accept the theorem. This is 
certainly true in the trivial sense in which we are all free to change 
ourminds. Trying to construct a proof which will yield a value for 
‘7’ in “ a® = x” is already to have decided to change the meaning 
of‘a"’. All we can do is to change our mind, even face to face with 
the proof. But this requires a special act of cancelling a previous 
decision. Thus, rather than that the proof requires a special decision 
for our acceptance of the theorem, it is the rejection of both the 
proof and the theorem which requires a decision not to change the 
concept of power. 


3. A principle of mathematical simplicity. In the ordinary 
language-game of mathematics the latter decision will be out of order. 
In the case of proofs like (P) above, which justify the extension of a 
concept there is an important principle which restricts a mathe- 
matician’s freedom to reject the proved theorem. The language- 
game of mathematics is “ played” with the aim of a greater and 
greater generality. Inter alia, this means that a methodological 
principle governing classical mathematics has been a principle of 
logical simplicity in the rules of formation of mathematical sentences: 


(PS) The introduction of mathematical symbols should be as 
general as possible by allowing the free variables of the new 
symbols to take as values as many names or descriptions of 
mathematical entities as possible. 


(PS) is a primary force behind the introduction of rationals, negative 
numbers, reals, complex numbers, transfinite numbers, etc. But in 
the case of ‘ a®’ its importance goes unchallenged. By introducing 
‘a®’ as an instance of ‘ a’ we introduce no complexity of any sort ; 
we gain in generality at no cost at all. We can speak of dividing 
powers of the same base without any qualifications. 

Thus, inasmuch as it is correct to say that one’s decision to do 
something may commit one to do something else, having decided 
tentatively to bestow an analogical meaning on ‘ a® ’ we are com- 
mitted, no longer free, in the light of (PS), to decide to reject the 


1 Remarks, p. 58. 
25 
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theorem “a®°=—1”. To reject it would be tantamount to not 
playing the ordinary game of mathematics. 


4. Meaning-extending proofs: Other examples. It may be of some 
interest to mention other cases strictly similar to ‘a’. Another 
simple case is “0!=—1”. The original definition of ‘n!’ as a 
shorthand for ‘1x2x3x ... xm’ is obviously inadequate to give a 
meaning to ‘0!’ Yet once it is decided to entertain it as a legiti- 
mate or well-formed expression, (PS) requires the proper extensirn 
of the meaning of ‘!’ and the theorem “0!=—1”. Here, too, a 
gain in generality is straight-forward and involves no compensatory 
complexity of any kind. We are thus enabled, e.g. to use the 
formula below with no need to qualify the values of ‘n’ (beyond 
the assumption that both m and n are integers) : 


cn Qm—n__ m ! m! 


mem “ntl *(m— no)! 
This is the equation which provides the meaning-extending “ proof ” 
of “O!=1”, by making m = n, if we have decided to allow the 
expressions “(m — n)!’ and ‘0!’. 
A third simple example is furnished by the following two equations: 


b a 
(27) | f(x)dx = — | f(x)dx, ifa > b; 
a b 


a 
(28) | f(x)dx = 0. 


a 


As P. Franklin states, ‘ The definitions (27) and (28) are motivated by 
the desire to have equation (29) hold for all values,! where (29) is : 


Cc a 


f(x)dx + | f(x)dx= 0. 


Cc 


b 
(29) | f(x)dx +| 
a b 
Again, it is this general statement which can be used as a premise to 
derive the “ theorems’ which change the meaning of the symbol 
for integration. , 
In all these cases the relation between the proof and the formula is 
essentially as described by Wittgenstein. But one may wonder 
whether one should speak of a “‘ theorem ” being proved, particularly 
when mathematicians do tend to avoid the use of this term in such 
cases. 


5. Rejection of an extension of meaning. Miss Ambrose’s only 
example of rejection is division by zero. It is not true that division 
by zero is rejected because of ‘the “‘ demonstration” that any 
number different from zero cannot be divided by zero and that zero 


1P, Franklin, A Treatise on Advanced Calculus, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1940, p. 198. 
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divided by zero may represent any number whatever ’.(p. 442). The 
first part of her supposed “ demonstration ” is nothing more than 
the statement that division by zero is rejected ; it cannot be a reason 
for the latter. The second part of that supposed “‘ demonstration ” 
is certainly a consideration for that rejection. Yet it should be 
noted that not all mathematicians are happy with saying that the 
expression ‘ a/Q’ is meaningless or has no use. When they are not 
considering infinite numbers, they will often say that division by 
zro is not defined. But by that they do not mean to preclude the 
use of the expression ‘a/0’ at any moment. They may even go as 
far as identifying a/O0 with, say, the number 1. On many occasions 
mathematicians prefer to say that ‘a/0’ just does not describe a 
real number. Whenever this is done, an immediate complexity 
appears ; for most of their statements will have to be understood as 
having the implied protasis “if x, y,. . . are real numbers ”. 

All these complexities are part of the argument to reject a sense 
or a use to the expression ‘a/0’. There is no single demonstration 
or proof which induces the rejection of the extension of the meaning 
of ‘division’. Nor is the rejection a uniform or constant one, which 
can be easily compared with the exceptionless acceptance of “ a9 = 1’, 
“Ol=1”, ete. 


6. Extension of a mathematical structure. The introduction of 
negative numbers, rationals, etc. is like the introduction of an in- 
finite number to make division by zero possible. They are exten- 
sions of the domain of “‘ objects ” considered in the original mathe- 
matical structure ; they allow the generalization of certain formulas, 
ie. the use of certain formulas without qualifying phrases ; they are 
not induced by any particular proof. It is true, as Miss Ambrose 
says, that many mathematical statements that we now make became 
possible only after mathematicians adopted an extended mathe- 
matical language. To apply the terms ‘sum’, ‘ product’, etc., to 
negative or complex numbers when they were originally defined for 
the natural numbers does involve a change of language. Further- 
more, that change is finally sanctioned only after it has been proved 
that it will not lead to contradictions, that it includes the previous 
uses of ‘sum’, ‘ product’, etc.,&s special cases of the new ones, that 
each of these operations has the same characteristics, etc. Thus, 
it may be said with Miss Ambrose (interpreting Wittgenstein) that 
the new language is induced by these proofs, in the sense that we do 
not decide to give up the generalization (as explained in Nos. 2, 3). 
But it is false that a given proof will induce the change of a given 
concept. No proof is individually related to the change of any 
concept. In the present cases it is true, however, that the rejection 
of an extension of the mathematical structure may be induced by a 
single proof. For instance, if it had been proved that the generaliza- 
tion of the concept of sum from the natural number system to the 
system of rationals lacked, say, associativity, then the extension 
might have been rejected. 
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7. Conclusion. Of the several examples given by Miss Ambrose 
to illustrate the correctness of Wittgenstein’s dicta, only one, 
“a0— 1”, serves her purpose. Unfortunately, this example, as 
well as the others I have added, is rather trivial. Thus, if we are not 
to conclude that Wittgenstein just made an unfounded claim, we 
must conclude that Miss Ambrose has not given us the right inter. 
pretation of what Wittgenstein meant. 


H. N. Casranepa 
Wayne State University 
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RULES OF INFERENCE IN MORAL REASONING 


Tur problem of describing the logical structure of valid inferences 
occurring in ordinary moral discourse, is one to which contemporary 
philosophers are giving considerable attention. Recent attempts to 
provide such descriptions divide conveniently into two types: On 
the one hand, philosophers such as 8. E. Toulmin,! have suggested 
that while many of the valid arguments used to support moral 
judgments are clearly deductive in nature, others (in particular, those 
which involve a direct and unsupplemented reference to facts) cannot 
be classified in this way. Though such arguments may still be 
described as ‘‘ valid “ (in that anyone accepting their premises but 
denying their conclusions would be regarded as unreasonable), they 
do not proceed by the usual canons of deductive or inductive infer- 
ence. Instead, they involve use of a special rule of inference not to 
be found outside of the discourse of ethics.2_ On the other hand, a 
second group of philosophers, represented nicely by R. M. Hare,* 
find no need to introduce special rules of inference when describing 
the structure of valid moral arguments. To be sure, in many cases 
moral judgments are effectively supported by appealing only to facts, 
but arguments of this type are not to be analyzed as departures from 
more usual forms of inference. They are simply deductive enthy- 
memes. Their validity depends on suppressed premises in which 
connections between certain types of facts and certain types of 
obligations are asserted.* 

It is to the issues involved in this controversy that the present 
essay is addressed. Its purpose is largely critical. I shall argue 
that although both sides of this debate have been expounded at 
some length, the major arguments used to support each are quite 
ineffective. This conclusion should cause hesitation. Perhaps the 
problem itself is to blame. It may be one among these philosophical 
questions which will not admit of a well-supported answer. 


I 


If we are to discuss the logical structure of moral arguments, we 
shall need a concrete case with which to work. Let us begin our 


1 Reason In Ethics (Cambridge, U. P., 1950), pp. 40-41, 53-56 and Ch. 
ll, esp. pp. 148-163. 

2See also A. C. MacIntyre’s “ Hume on ‘Is’ and ‘Ought’”, Phil. 
Review, Ixviii (1959), §§ 5 and 6; and 8S. Hampshire’s “ Fallacies in Moral 
aa ”, Munn, lviii (1949), for other statements of a view similar to 
this 


ad Phil. Quart. i (1951), 372-375 and The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952) 
pp. 45-55. 

‘This view besprinkles the works of contemporary moral philosophers. 
See for example, Nowell-Smith’s Hthics (London, 1954), p. 37 and A. N. 
Prior’s Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), pp. 27-28 and 48. 
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deliberations by first supposing a case in which an ordinary moralist 
(call him Seeforth) argues the cogency of a particular moral judg- 
ment ; then by formulating and examining two incompatible meta- 
ethical analyses of Seeforth’s line of moral reasoning. 

(a) If, on some given occasion, a particular individual (call him 
Green) were to be tempted to steal a watermelon from a neighbor's 
melon patch, Seeforth maintains that regardless of the nature of the 
situation, Green ought not to yield to this temptation. According 
to Seeforth, the case is simple: We need only reflect that the 
proposition “‘ Men ought never to steal ” formulates a correct moral 
principle and then apply this finding to the case in question. Since 
one ought never to steal, Green ought not to steal on this particular 
occasion. But what of this general moral principle? Can we be 
sure that “Men ought never to steal” formulates a correct moral 
principle ? Seeforth’s answer is unequivocal: For the most part, 
stealing leads to more suffering than its opposite. If we were to 
trace the total consequences of various acts of stealing, we would 
find that in the usual case, more suffering results from such acts 
than would otherwise have occurred. Again, Seeforth concludes, 
the case is clear. Since stealing usually results in more suffering 
than not stealing, men ought never to steal. 

Consider now the following divergent analysis of Seeforth’s moral 
reasoning. 

The first we shall assign to Toulmin and proceeds as follows: The 
justification of ‘‘ Green ought not to steal a melon on occasion x ” is 
justified by subsuming it under a more general moral proposition 
““Men ought never to steal”. In this case, the relation between the 
first-level moral judgment and its justification must be analyzed as 
purely deductive in nature. From “Men ought never to steal”, 
together with certain trivial premises such as “‘ Green is a man”, 
“Green ought not to steal a melon on occasion x ”’ is derivable by 
by straight deductive techniques. Seeforth justifies his first-level 
moral judgment by supplying a second-level moral principle from 
which the former can be deduced. 

But the second step in Seeforth’s justification presents a somewhat 
different picture. Toulmin here proposes that we drop the deduc- 
tive analysis in favour of another. Seeforth has justified “ Men 
ought never to steal ” by employing “ Stealing usually results in more 
suffering than not stealing”, but nowhere has he supplied the far 
from trivial premise which would be required if this step in the argu- 
ment were to follow the pattern established by the first. “‘ If actions 
of type A usually result in more suffering than actions of type not-A, 
then one ought never to perform actions of type A ” is not explicitly 
given in Seeforth’s exposition. Thus, it is clear, Toulmin continues, 
that the last step in the justification is not deductive in nature. It 
proceeds, instead, by a special rule of inference which might be called 
“the rule of least suffering”. This latter may be formulated as 
follows: ‘‘ From a proposition having the form ‘ actions of type A 
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usually result in more suffering than actions of type not-A ’, one may 
conclude a proposition of the form ‘ one ought never to do perform 
actions of type A’.” It is with such a rule, Toulmin concludes, that 
Seeforth justified his high level moral principle. This is not to say 
that the latter is derived from the rule of least suffering. Seeforth 
supplies a factual proposition (namely, “ Stealing usually results in 
more suffering than not stealing ”), from which “ One ought never to 
steal” is derived by the rule of least suffering. This is not a 
deductive inference, if the latter be understood as an inference drawn 
in accordance with the rules of inference used in the deductive 
sciences. It is a special type of inference not to be found outside 
the discourse of morality. 

A second analysis of Seeforth’s reasoning may be assigned to Hare : 
It begins in agreement with Toulmin concerning the first step in 
Seeforth’s argument, but ends in disagreement as to how the last 
step is to be reconstructed... Though it is true that Seeforth does not 
explicitly assert “‘ If actions of type A usually result in more suffer- 
ing than actions of type not-A, then one ought never to perform 
actions of type A”’ as a premise in his argument, we must, Hare 
urges, regard it as implicit in the argument nonetheless. Seeforth’s 
justification is, in this respect, enthymematic. It makes use of a 
proposition which is not explicitly stated. When all implicit state- 
ments are made explicit, Seeforth’s reflections exhibit only deductive 
arguments in which each explicit moral proposition is justified by 
reference tosome further moral principle. Thetotalline of justification 
thus involves no special rules of inference particular to the discourse 
of morality. It utilizes only a standard deductive rule common to 
every area of rational discourse. 

Here then are two divergent meta-ethical analyses of a single line 
of moral reasoning. It should be noticed that the dispute between 
Toulmin and Hare in this case is quite severely limited. It is not, 
for example, a dispute about the explicit content of Seeforth’s 
reflections. Toulmin and Hare are in complete agreement as to what 
the object-level discussion includes in the way of formulated comment. 
Then too, neither disputant has raised the question of whether 
Seeforth’s argument is legitimate or convincing. Just as the argu- 
ment between Toulmin and Hare is not a factual dispute to be 
settled by a mere review of Seeforth’s remarks, so also it is not an 
evaluative dispute to be settled by specifying criteria by which to 
distinguish between good and bad arguments. Assuming for the 
moment that each step of Seeforth’s justification is valid (in the sense 
mentioned above), the problem of interest is whether its last step 
includes the formula of least suffering as a suppressed moral principle ; 
or whether it involves the formula of least suffering as a special rule 
of inference. 

Drawing on the sources mentioned above, let us now consider the 
major arguments by which Hare and Toulmin would defend the 
analyses assigned to them in this practice case. 
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(b) Hare argues as follows: Toulmin maintains that the last step 
of Seeforth’s justification consists of supplying a factual proposition 
from which a moral principle can be nondeductively derived by the 
rule of least suffering taken as a rule of inference. But clearly 
this position involves an important misunderstanding. If we turn 
to the area of formal logic where the phrase “ rule of inference ” has 
its most direct application, we find it to be in the nature of such 
rules to be true by virtue of the meanings of words. For example, a 
statement of modus ponens (“ If ‘if P then Q’ and ‘ P’, then ‘Q’”) 
is true by virtue of the meaning of the locution “if... then”. If 
such statements are instructive at all, they are so only in that they 
tell us something about the meanings of words. They convey noth- 
ing in the way of information about matters of substance. That 
this is true becomes abundantly clear when we reflect that the 
negation of modus ponens (“It is not the case that if ‘if P then Q’ 
and ‘ P’ then ‘Q’”’) is a contradiction. But, Hare continues, such 
is not the case with the formula of least suffering. ‘“ If actions of 
type A usually result in more suffering than actions of type not-A, 
then one ought never to perform actions of type A ”’ is not an analytic 
statement whose truth value depends only on the meanings of words, 
It is, instead, a moral principle similar in status to ‘‘ Men ought not 
to steal”. Its truth depends on the nature of our obligations and 
the manner of proper conduct. That this is true requires very little 
reflection. If one were to deny the formula of least suffering, his 
dispute with Seeforth would not be a dispute about words. It would 
not be “if... then”, “ ought ” or “ more suffering ” which would 
be under discussion. It would be, rather, which of two lines of action 
ought to be undertaken if one is of a type which usually results in 
more suffering than the other. 

We must then conclude that Toulmin’s analysis is conceptually 
deficient. If the formula of least suffering be a rule of inference, 
then either it is analytic, or a rule of inference may be synthetic, 
Thus, Toulmin’s analysis does violence either to the intended status 
of the formula of least suffering or to the concept of a rule of inference. 
The enthymematic analysis, on the other hand, does not suffer from 
this shortcoming. On the latter, the formula of least suffering emerges 
as a moral principle specifying proper conduct ; and the rule of infer- 
ence utilized in Seeforth’s argument is of the ordinary deductive kind. 
Of the two, the second analysis is then clearly to be preferred. 

There are at least two ways in which this defense of Hare’s position 
fails: In the first place, it is not at all clear that the formulation ofa 
rule of inference is to be understood as a statement at all—let alone 
a statement whose truth depends on the meaning of words. With 
respect to a system of formal logic, it is usual to distinguish between 
the axioms of the system and the rules of inference used in the system. 
This distinction seems best understood as a distinction between the 
the basic assertions or statements assumed in the system and the 
policy decisions or, to use Arthur Pap’s phrase, the “ inference 
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tickets ’’! which govern the derivation of further statements from the 
axioms. The rule of inference is not an axiom nor even a state- 
ment. It is what might be called a “ writ of permission” which 
says, in effect “From propositions of such and such a sort, 
propositions of such and such another sort may be concluded ”—for 
example, ‘‘ From propositions having the form ‘if P then Q, and 
P’ one may conclude ‘Q’”’. Formulae such as this are not state- 
ments which can be true or false. Thus, of course, it would be quite 
inappropriate to speak of them as statements whose truth depends 
on the meanings of words alone. 

But secondly, and granting for the moment that the formulations 
of a rule of inference is to be understood as an assertion, the distinc- 
tive mark of a rule of inference is clearly to be specified in terms of 
its function in the system of thought in which it is used. The rule 
of inference in a given system is that rule by which one derives one 
proposition from another in that system. Now, let us assume 
that when dealing with a given system of formal logic, the formu- 
lations of its rules of inference are statements, and are analytic. 
This would hardly show that the formula of least suffering is not a 
rule of inference, even if it were admitted that it is a statement but 
isnot analytic. It might well be that the rule of inference involved 
in Seeforth’s reasonings is of a type other than those used in formal 
logical systems. Though in many cases rules of inference are ana- 
lytic, here, so it might be maintained, is a case in which the contrary 
is true. The fact that the formula of least suffering is not true by 
definition need cause no special concern, for the question of a rule’s 
epistemological status must be carefully distinguished from the ques- 
tion of its logical function in a system of thought. If Seeforth derives 
conclusions by the rule of least suffering, it must be regarded as a rule 
of inference in the context of his argument; whether itis analytic or not. 

Thus, insofar as the case for Hare’s analysis of Seeforth’s justifica- 
tion is made to rest on the alleged misunderstanding just reviewed, 
there appears to be no very convincing reason for regarding it as 
correct. Though indeed Hare’s analysis might be correct, the line 
of argument by which it is supported lends little credence to 
his view. 

(c) What now of the case for Toulmin’s analysis of Seeforth’s justi- 
fication ? Abstracting what little is given in Reason in Ethics and 
restating it in the way suggested by MacIntyre and Hampshire (in 
the sources mentioned above), it would appear that the major argu- 
ment for Toulmin’s analysis would proceed somewhat as follows : 
Seeforth makes a direct appeal to fact when justifying his high-level 
moral claim. Further, a review of the argument offered by Seeforth 
indicate that in his mind there is an immediate connection between 
the fact that actions of a certain type usually have unfortunate con- 
sequences and the obligatoriness of refraining from actions of that 
type. Thus, the proper analysis of Seeforth’s moral reflections would 


1 Semantics and Necessary Truth (New Haven, 1958), p. 184. 
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be the one which would emphasize both his direct appeal to the fact 
that stealing usually results in more suffering than its alternative, 
as well as the intended immediateness of the connection between 
this fact and the high-level moral principle concluded. This, so the 
argument continues, is precisely what the nonedeductive analysis of 
Seeforth’s reflections accomplishes, but precisely what the deductive 
analysis fails to do. On the latter, Seeforth’s appeal to fact is re- 
placed with an appeal to a moral principle. In this way, his moral 
pronouncements are represented as having an autonomy not intended 
by their author. They are no longer recognizable as direct conclus- 
ions from his views concerning the likely consequences of certain 
types of actions. 

As with the argument presented in behalf of Hare’s analysis, this 
line of support seems hardly convincing. Let us agree that when 
justifying his high-level moral principle, Seeforth does appeal directly 
to the fact that stealing usually results in more suffering than its 
alternative. Let us also agree that the connection between this fact 
and the obligation not to steal is intended by him to be direct and 
immediate. These features of his reasoning are equally well pre- 
served on either of the analyses before us. On Hare’s analysis, “ If 
actions of type A usually result in more suffering than actions of type 
not-A, then one ought never to perform actions of type A”’ is an 
important part of Seeforth’s argument. It, to be sure, is a moral 
principle. But on this analysis, Seeforth’s argument also involves a 
direct appeal to the fact that stealing usually results in more suffer- 
ing than not stealing. Without a statement to this effect, the argu- 
ment in question would not be deductively valid. In similar fashion, 
the directness of the connection between the fact to which Seeforth 
refers and the obligation not to steal is also preserved on Hare’s 
analysis. In the latter presentation, this connection is asserted 
in the formula of least suffering taken as a moral principle, while on 
Toulmin’s presentation this connection is not asserted, but is reflected 
in the direct inferential transition from ‘‘ Stealing usually results in 
more suffering than not stealing ’’, to ‘‘ Men ought never to steal ”. 
The immediate ethical relevance of the expected consequences of 
stealing is thus preserved, and indeed emphasized, by both of See- 
forth’s commentators. When arguing the virtues of Toulmin’s 
analysis over Hare’s, one could hardly rest his case on Seeforth’s 
use of fact. There is no choice between them on this score. 


II 


Two expansions of these remarks appear to be in order. The first 
may be framed in the form of a conclusion directly relevant only to 
the meta-ethical positions advanced by Toulmin and Hare ; and the 
second may best be offered in the spirit of a challenge to any student 
of ordinary moral reasoning interested in advancing a meta-ethical 
theory of either the deductivist or nondeductivist variety. 
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(a) As a beginning, it should be noted that the theory suggested 
by Toulmin is Reason in Ethics is intended to apply to the reasonings 
of ordinary moralists in general and not merely to isolated arguments 
such as the one reviewed above. Toulmin makes twoclaims: First, 
that arguments such as that given by Seeforth are nondeductive in 
structure ; and secondly, that Seeforth’s argument is, in essential 
respects, representative of the justifications actually encountered 
when studying ordinary moral discourse. In the usual case, Toulmin 
maintains, particularized moral judgments such as ‘“‘ Green ought 
not to steal a watermelon on occasion x ”’ or “‘ Green ought to keep 
the promise he made to Smith ” are justified by reference to higher-level 
moral principles such as ‘‘ Men ought never to steal ” or “‘ Men ought 
always to keep promises.” In turn, these higher-level judgments 
are justified, if they are justified at all, by reference to the fact that 
certain types of actions, such as stealing and failing to keep promises, 
usually result in more suffering than their alternatives. However, 
(and without considering the question of whether Seeforth’s argu- 
ment is representative of all, or even of some of the justifications 
offered in the course of ordinary debate about morality '), before fram- 
ing a generalization about the logical structure of a number of argu- 
ments, one must be able to support his claim with respect to indi- 
vidual arguments taken one by one. As we have seen, the line of 
support upon which Toulmin relies in the latter task is a line which 
provides no reason whatsoever for preferring his analysis to that 
of Hare. 

Remarks similar to this apply to the position held by Hare. 
Though indeed, he might admit Seeforth’s line of reasoning as typical 
of the justifications offered in the course of ordinary moral disputes, 
Hare would regard all such justifications as incompletely formulated 
arguments having ordinary deductive structure. But, as we have 
seen, the support for this claim is also too frail to stand. When 
dealing with ethical arguments which appeal directly to the fact that 
certain lines of action usually result in more suffering than their 
alternatives, Hare has given as little reason for analyzing them as 
deductive enthymemes as Toulmin has for analyzing them as non- 
deductive arguments utilizing a special rule of inference. 

(b) Up to this point, our discussion has dealt primarily with the 
conflict between Toulmin and Hare. But perhaps a tentative cor- 
clusion of far greater generality may be drawn on the basis of the 
foregoing considerations. 

Let us give the name “ nondeductivism ” to any view which main- 
tains that valid inferences occurring in discussions of morality some- 
times move from statements of fact to statements of obligation via a 
special rule of inference not to be found in other types of rational 
discourse. Toulmin’s claim that the factual statements in question 

1R. Peters has effectively challenged Toulmin on this point. See 
“Nature and. Convention in Morality”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, li (1950-51), 229-232. 
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will describe the hedonic import of certain types of acts will then bea 
special case of this more general view. Correspondingly, let us give 
the name “‘ deductivism”’ to the view that all valid inferences in 
moral discourse must be analysed on the model of inferences occurring 
in the deductive sciences. Now, it seems perfectly clear that neither 
of these general meta-ethical views involve a misuse of terms or other 
source of conceptual obscurity. Neither is deficient in principle, 
As well, neither of these positions seems to qualify as preferable by 
virtue of being more traditional or by virtue of being more elegant 
than the other. An appeal to tradition in a discussion such as this 
would appear to be quite irrelevant. And, taking our divergent 
analyses of Seeforth’s argument as examples, it is hard to see how 
either could claim an advantage over the other from the point of 
view of interpretive elegance. On Hare’s reconstruction, Seeforth’s 
justification makes use of a premise not to be found in Toulmin’s, 
But on Toulmin’s reconstruction, Seeforth’s justification makes use 
of a rule of inference not to be found in Hare’s. Thus, it would seem 
that if given a particular moral argument which referred only to 
facts, the dispute between a nondeductivist and a deductivist over 
the proper analysis of its logical structure could be settled only if 
one of them could point to some feature of the argument which 
demanded his analysis as opposed to that of his adversary. The 
dispute, in other word, could be settled only by determining which 
analysis was more adequate to the data. In order to establish his 
view, one of the disputants would have to cite some feature of the 
object-level argument which would provide some reason for claiming 
that a given formula, e.g. the formula of least suffering,—which is 
not given explicitly by the moralist, but which, all agree, does play 
an important role in his argument—is a rule of inference as opposed 
to a moral principle, or vice versa. 

But is it likely that any such feature will be found when dealing 
with the rough and ready argument of the ordinary moralist ? In 
our practice case, the line of justification with which Toulmin and 
Hare have to work includes no feature which is not equally well taken 
into account on either a deductivist or nondeductivist analysis. In 
this respect, I submit, Seeforth’s argument is typical of ordinary 
moral arguments which appeal only to facts. We can well imagine 
an axiomatized system of morality in which the identification of 
moral principles and rules of inference could proceed with crystalline 
precision in every case. But apart from such a system, given only a 
series of moral pronouncements together with justifications which 
include no mention of the high-level moral principles which would 
be needed to make the arguments deductively valid, neither a deducti- 
vist or nondeductivist analysis would seem to have warrant over 
the other. j 

The distinction between a moral principle and a rule of inference 1s 
clear and important. But not every legitimate distinction can be 
enlighteningly applied in every context. Though quite indispensable 
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when analyzing the well-bred arguments of a formalized system of 
thought, perhaps this distinction is a tool too finely fashioned for 
the shaggy and wrinkled hide of actual 


indiscriminate use on 
moral reasoning. 
NE son PIKE 


Brown University 








CAN I DO WHAT I THINK I OUGHT NOT? 
WHERE HAS HARE GONE WRONG? 


THE common man’s answer to the first question is “‘ Yes, I can do 
what I think I ought not ’’, for we do have expressions to cover the 
cases of (1) not doing what one believes one ought to do, and of 
(2) doing what one believes to be wrong. Moreover, there are signs 
indicating that such expressions are appropriate. The signs are 
characteristic sorts of behaviour, such as acting furtively, or other 
manifestations of a guilty conscience. 

Mr. Hare (The Language of Morals, Oxford, 1952) would convince 
us that if the normative words in such expressions were used in their 
primary, that is in their prescriptive or evaluative sense, then the 
expressions would be self-contradictory. For the conclusion to his 
reasonings is, that if one sincerely assents to “I ought do X ” then 
he logically must do X, unless he is physically or psychologically pre- 
vented from doing it, or unless he changes his mind. (Of course 
he might have forgotten. ) That is, Hare claims to have shown that 
if a person has not done X, and yet claims to have sincerely assented 
to “I ought to do X ”, and if the person denies having changed his 
mind and denies that he was prevented, etc., then we may conclude 
that he does not understand what the expression “I ought to do 
X” means. Hare supports this conclusion, briefly with three argu- 
ments. His first point is that the function and purpose of moral 
rules is to guide conduct. His second is that “‘ value judgements if 
they are action guiding must be held to entail imperatives ” (ibid. 
p. 162). Or to put this second point another way; “the test 
whether someone is using the judgement ‘I ought to do X’ asa 
value judgement or not is, ‘ Does he or does he not recognize that if 
he assents to the judgement he must also assent to the command, 
“Let me do X!”?’” (ibid. p. 168). His third point is “ that it isa 
tautology to say that one can not sincerely assent to a second person 
command addressed to one’s self and at the same time not perform 
it if now is the occasion for performing it, and it is in our physical and 
psychological power to do so ” (ibid. p. 20). I wish to question the 
second of these points. The paradoxical nature of Hare’s conclusions 
is to be explained in part, I believe, by his account of the connection 
between imperatives and statements of value ; a connection which 
he makes out to be analytic. 


Hare’s Argument 

As a first step I wish to consider Hare’s argument that “ value 
judgements if they are action-guiding must be held to entail im- 
peratives”’ in more detail. Therefore, in this section I shall be 
concerned almost exclusively with the structure of his argument as 
presented in Chapter 11 (especially pp. 163, 170-171). 


1J. Gardiner, “ Assenting to a Moral Principle”, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, N.S., lv (1954-55), 23-44, 29. 
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The argument begins with a distinction made between three senses 
of “I ought to do X ” (p. 167). 


1. “Conformity to the accepted standard requires that I do X.” 
(I ought,, a statement of sociological fact.) 

2. “Ihave a feeling that I ought todo X.” (I ought,, a statement of 
psychological fact.) 

3. “I ought to do X.” (I ought;, a value judgement.) 


Hare then proposes entailment of an imperative as the criterion for 
deciding when to place the utterance of “I ought” in the action 

iding or evaluative category. That is, he proposes as a definition 
of I oughts, that it entails an imperative. 

His argument then follows these lines. He claims to show that 
jhis use of I ought, as entailing imperatives must exist, and that this 
tse is logically primary, by showing that unless it did exist we could 
define all uses of “I ought” naturalistically. The question of 
whether a non-naturalistic analysis of “I ought” in all its uses 
toplies an imperative entailing usage of “I ought ” is to be decided 
by resolving the question of whether the impossibility of giving a 
Xaturalistic analysis for I oughts, the value judgement, implies that 
this sense entails imperatives. For when statements of the sort I 
ought,, or I ought, are analysed it will always be found that they 
contain “I ought ” in inverted commas, such that the only part of 
the analysis which is not a matter of fact is just this value judgement. 
(It is therefore this sense of “I ought”, as a value judgement, 
which must account for certain puzzles which arise in connection 
with I ought, and I ought», e.g. “I have a feeling I ought to but I 
don’t really know if I ought”.) But why, he asks, can we not 
define “I ought” in the action guiding case, that is I oughts, 
naturalistically? If we could so define I oughts, this would mean 
that it was equivalent to a series of indicative sentences. But 
if I ought, is equivalent to a series of indicative sentences, we can 
derive no imperative from it. And there are by definition, Hare 
claims, some cases in which “I ought” is used so as to entail im- 
peratives. 

Now what is the force of this argument? Itis this. Ifitis a fact 
that in some of its uses, “ I ought ” entails an imperative, then it is 
these uses which account for the impossibility of a naturalistic 
analysis. The argument however does not establish it as a fact 
that any such uses exist. From the premises that (1) if “I ought” 
entailed at least one imperative we could not analyse “I ought ” 
naturalistically, and (2) we can not analyse “I ought ” naturalisti- 
cally, it does not follow that “ I ought ” entails at least one impera- 


WHERE HAS HARE GONE WRONG? 








tive. The inference “if p then q, and q, therefore p ”, is not valid. 
Hare’s argument, therefore, in no way supports the proposition 
that if a man sincerely assents to “I ought to do X” he logically 
must assent to “‘ Let me do X ”, and a fortiori can not support the 
proposition that if a man sincerely assents to “I ought . 45 
he logically must do it. 
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‘ce I ought ” and ee Let me! ” 

But is there not an oddness about the notion of “ assenting to a 
command ” as remarked by Gardiner (loc. cit. p. 23)? What is it? 
Here lies a clue to where Hare has gone wrong. When someone 
says to me, “ You ought to do X ” I can always demand a justifica- 
tion. That is I can ask “ Why, what reasons have you? ”, for in 
using “ ought ” one implies without expressly stating them, that one 
has reasons for prescribing the act in question. That is, the use of 
“ ought ” contextually implies that the speaker has reasons, to use 
Nowell-Smith’s terminology (Ethics, Penguin Books, London, 1954, 
pp. 190-191.). But this is not the case when one is ordered to doa 
thing. One is not entitled to ask for a justification for a command 
in the way one is so entitled in the case of prescriptions (7.¢. state- 
ments of the form, “ You ought to do . . .”’). For the person 
giving the command is not logically bound to be able to give reasons 
for it. It is of course possible to ask, “ Why ought I do X? ” when 
one is ordered “ Do X!” But the reasons given if any, by the person 
issuing the command either would be in support of “ You ought do 
X ” (in which case they would not support “ Do X! ”) or they would 
be meant to justify the person’s position as one authorized to give 
such commands. In the second case, any reasons given would still 
not support “ Do X! ” (logically), but rather a statement to the effect, 
“T have the right to give such commands”. The result stands 
that imperatives can not (logically) be justified or supported by 
reasons in the way in which prescriptions can be. In his account of 
morals, Hare has not provided for this difference between imperatives 
and prescriptions. This oversight explains what strikes us as odd 
about the notion of “ assenting to a command ”, for a further dis- 
tinction between commands and prescriptions follows from the 
difference just covered. It is, that whereas it is true that one assents 
to prescriptions, this is not the case with imperatives. The essential 
feature of assenting to a proposition is that one does so because 
of the reasons or evidence supporting it.1_ This is the common use 
of the word “assent ” in which one assents (mistakenly) for example 
to the proposition that whenever we see a material object we always 
see a sense-datum as well, because of the argument from illusion. 
But in the case of imperatives there can be no such assent because 
there can be no such reasons for assenting. To say that “Do X!” 
is not the sort of expression with reasons supporting it logically, in 
the way in which “‘ You ought ” is such an expression, is of course, 
not to say that one has no reasons for giving a command. One 
obviously does, in general, have reasons for giving orders. It might 
be the case that the reasons for which one gives a command were 
identical with the reasons for which one thought that the thing in 
question ought to be done. But where these reasons would support 
the proposition “You ought . . .” logically such that “ You 
1“ Assent implies primarily an act of the understanding and applies to 

opinions or propositions.” Cf. Webster’s International Dictionary. 
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ought . . .” might logically follow from them, this could not be 
true of the command. ‘“‘ Do X! ” is not the sort of statement which 
can follow from reasons. If it is logically impossible to support a 
command with reasons (in the way in which prescriptions can be so 
supported) then it is also logically impossible to give one’s assent to a 
command. From this I conclude that whatever Hare is attempting 
to establish when he suggests that in sincerely assenting to “ I ought ” 
we necessarily assent to ‘“‘ Let me! ” he is using the word “assent ” 
in two contrary if not contradictory ways. 

What the argument to this point shows is that one’s reasons for 
giving commands, bear to those commands a relationship quite 
different from the logical relations between propositions. The 
distinction to be made is that between reasoning and having a reason.? 
Reaching the conclusion “I ought” is a matter of reasoning ; 
giving a command is not. Only in cases where we are concerned 
with a matter of reasoning is it appropriate to speak of a man’s 
giving his assent. “I ought do X” and “Do X!” are distinct ; 
no relation of entailment exists between them. 

To this point I have followed Hare’s terminology in allowing that 
“Let me . . .” is a command. The whole idea of giving a 
command to one’s self may strike some as very odd. But that need 
not detain us here, for the preceding argument has shown that even 
if sense can be made of “ giving a command to one’s self”, still 
“Letme . . .” if a command, can not be entailed by (one’s giving 
one’s assent to) “I ought”. The notion of “ assenting to a com- 
mand ” has been rejected. One might protest at this point, that a 
more likely interpretation of Hare’s words would seem to be that by 
“assenting to a command” he meant to refer to the making of 
a decision, and that by “ Let me . . . ” he meant the expression 
of a decision “I shall”. Given this interpretation of Hare, would 
it then be true to say that assenting to “I ought ” entails making a 
decision, “I shall”? That is, would it be true that, “the test 
whether someone is using the judgement ‘ I ought to do X ’ as a value 
judgement or not is, ‘ Does he or does he not recognize that if he 
assents to the judgement he must also make (assent to) the decision, 
“Tshall do X”’?’” (see quotation p. 1). The answer must be “no ” 
for the above argument, directed at clarifying the distinction between 
commands and propositions, applies equally well to a decision- 
proposition dichotomy. It can no more be claimed that in assenting 
to “I ought ” one necessarily decides “I shall” than it could be 
claimed that in assenting to “ I ought ” one must give the command 
“Do X!”. This is true in the case of decisions for the same reasons 
that it was true as regards commands. Again, the distinction to be 
made is between reasoning and having a reason. (As one gives 
commands and does not assent to them, so one makes decisions and 
does not assent to them). The reasons one has for deciding “I 


1P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
London, 1952), p. 37. 
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shall ” (giving the command “ Do X! ”’) do not support the decision 
(command) logically in the way in which reasons for assenting to 
“T ought ” support “I ought”. Where the second activity is a 
matter of reasoning the first is not. ‘‘ I ought ” and “TI shall ” are 
distinct. No relation of entailment exists between them. 

The point here is this ; that statements of value on the one hand, 
and imperatives or expressions of decision on the other, are in their 
very nature such that no analytic connection could exist between 
them. This being the case, it is entirely possible for a man to assent 
to the value judgement “I ought . ” without making the 
decision “I shall”, or (if this makes sense) commanding himself 
“Let me . ”. Therefore it must be possible for a man to 
assent to a value judgement and yet not perform (commit) the act 
which the value judgement prescribes (proscribes); for once ad- 
mitted that a decision to do a thing does not follow from one’s giving 
one’s assent to the propcsition that it ought to be done, it could 
scarcely be claimed that the performance of the act in question does 
follow therefrom. This is simply to say that a man can do a thing 
which he thinks he ought not do. 


M. C. McGuire 
Littauer School 
Harvard University 
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SECOND THOUGHTS: A REPLY TO MR. GINNANE 


In his article entitled ‘“‘ Thoughts” (Minp, July 1960), Mr. W. J. 
Ginnane discusses the question “‘ What is thought ? ” or, more 
accurately, “‘ What is a thought?” Such a bold and basic question 
leaves one breathless, yet he has managed to say some things that 
are both interesting and helpful. Even if we no longer believe in 
the ghosts exorcised by Professor Ryle, we may still wonder what is 
to be said about the sort of thinking that goes on when our lips are 
silent and our hands are at rest, and Ginnane makes a well-considered 
attempt to answer our questions. Thereare certain important points, 
however, where I think his position is rather extreme, and I wish to 
review his discussion briefly and add some critical and supplementary 
comments. 

In trying to answer the question ‘‘ What is thought ?”’, the chief 
difficulty is that of understanding the question. What are we look- 
ing for? What do we want an answer to enable us todo? In an 
effort to come to grips with his subject Ginnane moves from the 
material mode expressed in ‘“What is the nature of thought ? ” to 
the formal mode and the question “‘ What is the meaning of the 
word ‘ thought ’ ? ” (p. 377), but then he limits this further by con- 
sidering the phrase ‘a thought’ together with such idioms as “ It 


occurred to me that...”, “It crossed my mind that...”, “It 
came to me that .. .”, “‘ It dawned on me that. . .’’, “ It struck me 
that...”, and so forth (p. 380). He assures us that there is no 


relevant difference between the material and formal modes, presum- 
ably in justification of his subsequent concern with language. How- 
ever, there is no denying that a question about the phrase ‘ a thought’ 
is much more specific than the question about the nature of thought 
in general, and we cannot be sure that in dropping the latter formu- 
lation we are not leaving some worthwhile questions aside. In 
gaining clarity we lose scope. 

For instance, a physiologist might think that the question “ What 
is thought ? ”’ should be treated in the same way as the question 
“What is digestion ? ’’ and proceed to describe the workings of our 
nervous system as the relevant ‘inner process”. And he in fact 
does us the service of finding out what goes on in us when we are 
thinking. When he says thinking is a neural process in the cortex, 
he is correct in a sense, in the same sense that it is not empirically 
related to a chemical process in the liver. One may even feel that 
eventually he will be able to point to a particular neural event in 
Mary’s cortex and say that a certain thought just occurred to her, 
for example, that she will be in Paris on her next birthday. The 
development of such a technique seems unlikely, but neither is it 
wise to set limits in advance to the amount of detail science will fill 
in concerning the contingent relations of thinking to electronic 
cortical events. 

However, it may be tempting for philosophers who are sympa- 
thetic with this programme to shift their claims from the factual 
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disclosure that the thinking is affected in various ways by cortical 
stimulation to the stronger thesis that to talk about thoughts and 
thinking is to talk about cortical events or processes. But an ex- 
planation of the concept of thought is not a task for physiology, 
There is no logical difficulty in supposing the seat of thought might 
have been the liver or the left foot or that we might not have found 
any physical process at all related to thinking as cortical events seem 
to be. Nor is it particularly plausible that the thoughts we report in 
propositional form and which have logical relations to other thoughts 
should be literally identical with neural discharges in the cortex. 

If we reject this neurological analysis of thinking, however, we are 
tempted to ask for what I shall call, for the purposes of this paper, a 
‘* phenomenological ”’ investigation to give the answer to our question 
“What is thought ?” We speak of thoughts running through our 
heads. We say “ It crossed my mind that...” or “ It occurred to 
me that...”. But what is it that runs through my head? What 
occurred to me? And here, not being satisfied with a statement of 
the thought, we find ourselves busily engaged in a favourite philo- 
sophical pastime we may call “ hunt the referent’. What is the 
“it” that crossed my mind. One feels he must look back over his 
stream of consciousness and try to pick out that bit of flotsam which 
is his thought or that which occurred to him at a particular time 
while at a particular place. 

I say look back over the contents of one’s mind since the verbs 
Ginnane gives us are all in the past tense, “It occurred”, “It 
crossed ’’, “‘ struck”, “‘ flashed”, and so on (pp. 380-381), which 
suggests that the thoughts came suddenly without warning. The 
fact that we do not say “ It is occurring to me that...” or “ It is 
crossing my mind that...” gives the impression that the thought 
is instantaneous, so that it is extremely difficult to get a close look 
at it. And since it comes without warning we cannot say “ It will 
strike me that...” or “It will cross my mind that...”. The 
word ‘ came ’, which Ginnane lists with the others, is slightly different 
since we can say, “ It is coming to me slowly ”’ or “ Wait, it will come 
to me ” when we are searching for a forgotten solution to a problem 
or trying to remember a particular name. But this is at the price of 
leaving off the substantival clause introduced by the word ‘ that’ 
characteristic of expressions of thought. Notice that we are not 
puzzled much by “ His name finally occurred to me ”’ since we under- 
stand what a name is and are not so inclined to seek for the name 
itself among the images and verbal fragments that pour through our 
minds, although it seems likely that when it occurred to us the name 
appeared briefly in an image or silent or spoken word. Perhaps the 
question ‘‘ What is a thought ? ” can be construed in somewhat the 
same way as the question “ What is a name ? ” in that we can say 
that both thoughts and names occur to us at particular times, and 
yet we cannot identify the thought or the name with a particular 
image or verbal fragment in our consciousness. 
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I think that what troubles us is that we want to specify a bit of 
flotsam that is the thought but we do not know how to describe it. 
When we express or report the thoughts that occur to us, we are not 
describing them, at Jeast not in the way I have been calling pheno- 
menological. This is an important point. If we want to say what 
a thought is in the sense of describing it, we are faced with the diffi- 
culty of saying what it is in different terms from those that we use in 
reporting its content, the “ intentionality ” of the thought, to use 
Ginnane’s word. Ideally one would like to be able to say that at _ 
some point the words “‘ Peter will drop in today for coffee ” passed 
through one’s mind. But unfortunately, the well-formed proposition 
is seldom to be found in one’s stream of consciousness. 

Ginnane also refuses to let thoughts ride on the beast of burden of 
the British Empiricists—the mental image (pp. 386-387). However, 
his argument is rather obscure here because he means to reject several 
distinct theses which it is easy to confuse. Perhaps it would be 
well to list them. 

(1) It is part of the concept of thinking that thoughts consist in 

having images. 

(2) It is a fact of human psychology that whenever I (or people 
in general) have thoughts, those thoughts consist entirely in 
mental images. 

(3) At least some thoughts consist entirely in having mental 
images. 

(4) Mental images are integral or essential parts of at least some 
thoughts. 

(5) Images are never more than non-essential adjuncts to thoughts; 
they only “illustrate ” thoughts. 

There are possibly other positions that could be taken concerning 
the role of images in thinking, but these five possibilities aré sufficient 
(and necessary) to help clarify what Ginnane, in the space of a few 
sentences, says on this point. First, he denies that “to have thoughts 
is to have images, or that we think ‘in’ images ” (p. 387). This I 
take it, is thesis number (1) on the above list, the logical thesis, since 
he claims this view is “‘ patently false because there is no self-contra- 
diction involved in someone saying that it occurred to him at a 
particular time that such-and-such, whilst at the same time stead- 
fastly denying that he had any mental images whatsoever at the 
time in question.” He then immediately goes on to add that “ not 
only could such a claim be made without self-contradiction, it could 
very often be made quite truly.” This indicates that he also is 
denying the factual thesis number (2). His next two statements 
constitute a denial of thesis (3). 

In any case, no collection of images, however complicated, could ever 

fully correspond to a thought. No images could, of themselves, 

amount to, or constitute, the thought that I report when I say, for 

= “It occurred to me that Peter might drop in today for a 
nk”, 
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His reason for saying this is that ‘* The images are equivocal in a way 
in which the thought is quite definite’, and the position he finally 
adopts is number (5), that is, ‘“ Images can never be anything more 
than illustrations of my thought, just as pictures in a book can never 
be more tnan illustrations of the text’. What he seems to be argu- 
ing is that since images are equivocal as they stand, there must be 
something else which gives the thought its definite character, its 
particularity. However, I think he goes too far when he rules out the 
possibility represented by thesis (4) that in some cases an image is 
essential to a given thought because of its particular role in con- 
nection with the thought. There would seem to be intermediate 
possibilities between constituting a thought and merely describing it. 

For example, suppose I ask a friend to mail a letter for me at the 
post office, then stop him because the image of the rather incon- 
spicuous box set in the wall at the corner just came to mind, and 
I say to him “ It just occurred to me that there is a post box at 
the corner”. I hesitate to say in this case that the image merely 
illustrates my thought. If the image does not constitute my thought, 
can we not at least say it is an integral part of it or the vehicle of the 
thought ? Admittedly the phrases “ integral part ’’ and “ vehicle” 
are metaphorical and rather unclear, but it is doubtful that the sub- 
ject admits of greater clarity, and they do suggest a possible contrast 
to the metaphor of illustration. 

An example of a thought even more intimately fused with an 
image is that of a chess player who, in the course of contemplating 
his next few moves, visualizes in his mind’s eye a particular set-up 
on the board which he wants to bring about.!_ The plan or thought 
he carries out in his future moves is embodied in the image he has of 
the location of the particular pieces. 

Ginnane would not agree with this suggestion, I take it, on the 
grounds that such images might do service for a number of thoughts. 
But I fail to see how this proves that images are not at times essential 
to the occurrence of a thought. It is perhaps true that an image of a 
mail box might go with “ English post boxes are red” or “ Some 
post boxes are set in walls”’ or ‘‘ I must mail a letter ”, and that 
the image of a chess board with the men arranged on it might be 
connected with the thought ‘‘ This position is difficult for me ” or 
“This would make a good puzzle for The Times”’. But though one 
can describe these images in such a way that they could enter into 
several different thoughts, this is not fair to the examples we are 
considering. The images in these cases are not like photographs 
which are handed to us without captions and which must be ex- 
plained to us or which we can use to illustrate anything we feel 
appropriate. One may describe the image as merely that of a mail 
box set in a wall, but this leaves out the fact that it came to mind as 
the one at the corner which is nearer than the post office, and that 
this fact is relevant to the situation at hand—the mailing of the 


1 This example was suggested to me by Mr. D. F. Pears. 
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letter. Likewise, the detailed image of the chess situation has signi- 
ficance relevant to the game in progress and is used in carrying out a 
particular complicated thought which itembodies. Itseems plausible 
to say that, with the possible exception of dream images, mental 
images commonly appear with a particular meaning which we can 
then put into words or action. Perhaps Ginnane, who says that 
“Thought is Pure Intentionality ” (p. 389), will understand me if I 
say that mental images have intentionality in themselves and are not 
always mere adjuncts to thought. I would say that he is correct in 
denying that thoughts consist in images but goes too far if he says 
thought never involves images essentially. 

Nevertheless, it is true that we are uncomfortable when we try 
to describe thoughts exhaustively in terms such as images, verbal 
fragments, and sub-vocal utterances. If we were asked the question 
“What is a gazelle’, we could give either a physical description of 
the animal or put it in a general classificatory scheme. ‘‘ A variety 
of small antelope ’’—we would say. Ginnane argues that we can do 
neither with a thought. All literal description fails and such phrases 
as “It occurred to me that...” are too figurative to be helpful 
(p. 380). (We cannot even show a child what a thought is in the 
way we can show him what a pain is by jabbing him with a pin.) 
Nor are thoughts a species of a genus, though Ginnane clothes this 
point in an image that is not entirely clear. He says, “ Thoughts are 
the only inhabitants of the realm in which they are found; there 
are no other creatures sufficiently similar to be dissimilar and there 
is no landscape in which they move ” (p. 380). But just what is the 
realm which thoughts inhabit ? If he means that realm defined by 
the linguistic frames “‘ It occurred to me that .. .” and “ It crossed 
my mind that . . .”, then it would seem to be necessarily true, if one 
picked one’s phrases carefully enough, that thoughts alone fill this 
rather artificially restricted realm. But there are all kinds of other 
things that go on in the mind with which to compare and contrast 
thoughts, such as names occurring to us, and this may be helpful. 
Our difficulty stems from the fact that among psychological concepts 
in general there is no obvious systematic and informative means of 
classification available, such as by genus and difference. A psycho- 
logist might dispute this or perhaps a scheme could be worked out, 
but there seems little we can do along these lines to help with the 
present question. 

But what about saying that having a thought is a “ species’ of 
mental event along with remembering, deciding, noticing, under- 
standing, being surprised, wishing, and soon? How much do these 
words ‘mental’ and ‘event’ tell us? As Ginnane points out, 
“mental ” contrasts with “ physical ’’, and he adds another opposi- 
tion between “‘ mental ” and “ overt ”, for example, “ where we speak 
of someone doing ‘ mental arithmetic ’ in contrast to someone who is 
doing sums out loud or on paper ” (p. 379). Here he mentions the 
contrast between thinking and saying. But this is rather tricky 
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sailing. Doing mental arithmetic is doing sums in one’s head rather 
than on paper, and I am not sure that going through the calculations 
out loud without using pencil and paper is not counted as doing it in 
your head, even though it is overt. It is true, of course, that we do 
at times contrast thinking and saying, but this can be very mislead- 
ing too. We should not suppose that we always think first and speak 
afterwards, and I know that Ginnane is not suggesting this. But 
there is no harm in reminding ourselves that we do not always “ trans- 
late” thoughts into words but often think in words, think in the 
language which has become a part of us. This is important for two 
reasons. It helps counter the view that our thinking involves some 
sort of process independent of images or silent verbalizations carried 
on in a neutral tongue, as it were, which we then express in some 
particular language. Secondly, those who insist we never “ perceive 
other minds directly ” tend to overlook cases such as overhearing 
someone thinking out loud to himself. This is both “ overt” and 
“ mental ”’. 

However, I presume that Ginnane is suggesting that a mental event 
is one which is non-physical ani non-overt. Next he asks in what 
ways is a thought like an event (p. 382 ff.), and here he means “ physi- 
cal event ” since he compares the placing and dating of a thought 
with the placing and dating of a physical event and discusses the 
vain searches for a substratum of change corresponding to the physi- 
cal things which are participants in physical events. He then poses 
the question “‘ How can we reconcile the fact that thoughts are occur- 
rences with the fact that they do not involve the alteration of any 
stuff at all, not even shadow-stuff such as mental imagery ? ”’ (p. 388). 
He goes on to reply that “‘ The answer is vexing but inevitable: we 
just have to learn to live with the mystery : thoughts are swi generis. 
Thoughts just cannot be ‘ explained’ by equating them with some- 
thing else of a more familiar kind—something we can get our teeth 
into—and that is all there is to it.” And he subsequently adds: 
“ Thought is Pure Intentionality ” (p. 389). 

This gives us another mystery, however. What is “ Pure Inten- 
tionality ” and how can we explain datable thoughts in terms of it ? 
In order to fix the time of the occurrence of a thought we feel we 
need to have it marked by some psychological change. It might be 
that I can describe some image that flashed through my mind which, 
as it was presented to me, embodied a certain thought. Or it might 
have been a verbal fragment, a partial expression of the thought. 
Or perhaps I suddenly find that something falls into place with a 
“mental click’; I somehow know that I can go on and give the 
solution or explain the point. The question then is ‘‘ What has the 
datable occurrence of these images, clicks, feelings, and so on to do 
with the thought as I report it?” Perhaps Ginnane would reply 
that it is just prejudice to suppose that there must be a phenomeno- 
logical something corresponding to the thought and would maintain 
that we can simply date the occurrence of the thought. But it is 
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difficult to see in what the “ occurrence of a thought ” consists if it 
were in no way connected with a psychological event of some sort. 
Could a thought come to one but not in some guise that can be de- 
scribed to some extent phenomenologically as what went through one’s 
mind at a certain time? And if thought is “ pure intentionglity ” does 
this mean that we could suppose that thoughts occurred to someone 
whose mind was utterly devoid of images, verbal fragments, feelings 
and such ? We can, of course, imagine someone both telling us his 
thoughts and denying that he had images or feelings of the relevant 
kind. That is, such phenomenological trappings do not seem neces- 
sary for the thinking of intelligent thoughts. But it is more difficult 
to suppose someone is using the special phrases “‘ It crossed my mind 
that...” or “It struck me that...” appropriately if he can say 
nothing more about how the thoughts came to him or what it was 
like, why he was inclined to use sych words as “crossed ”’, or ‘struck, ” 
or “ flashed ”’. 

The point here is not that thinking consists in images nor even 
that thoughts must be intimately related to such but simply that 
they are often embodied in events that can be described in pheno- 
menological terms, especially when their reports are introduced by 
the colourful phrases that Ginnane himself suggests. But we 
also have a mode of speech in which we report what we have 
thought in well-formed sentences. Sometimes the very utterance of 
such sentences is what we call thinking out loud. More often 
than not, however, our thoughts are fragmentary enough so that if 
someone asks us what we were thinking, we must stop and rather 
carefully formulate the expression of those thoughts. In this case 
there has been nothing running through our minds which can be 
phenomenologically described as complete sentences, yet in formu- 
lating the significance of what has been passing through our minds 
we do use complete sentences. It is true that one of the con- 
fusions we have been bothered by in the past is the idea that in 
describing the contents of our minds we must somehow find there a 
proto-type of the report we give in propositional form. The philo- 
sopher’s pompous phrase “ entertaining a proposition ” only encour- 
ages this confusion, as it looks like an attempt to describe one’s 
mental history phenomenologically. Nevertheless, the successive 
events that occur in our minds often seem intimately related to what 
we say occurred to us. 

Dovuetas C. Lone 


Harvard University 




















DETERMINISM, FREE WILL AND THE 
ACE PREDICTOR 


ARDON Lyon has recently offered a proof of the compatibility of free 
will and determinism.!' His method is to examine several instances 
similar to the following : 


(a) It is truly predicted that A will do X. 
Nevertheless, it is true that, 

(b) if A were to learn of the prediction, he could circumvent X’s 

occurrence. 
Lyon generalizes from such instances to the proposition that, 

(c) in most instances where an act of a person is predictable, if he 
were to learn of the prediction he could act otherwise. 

Introducing the figure of an ‘ Ace Predictor’ to stand for anyone 
capable of predicting human actions, Lyon assumes that, 

(d) “ All. . . A could possibly hope for when he claims that he 
has free will [is] that whatever the Angel of Fate or the Ace 
Predictor predicts, then if A gets to know what has been 
predicted . . . he can act otherwise. . .” (p. 515). 

The conclusion Lyon wishes to draw, and which I will contest, is that, 

(h) determinism is compatible with free will (p. 517). 

It must be noted first that although we can find true instances of 
(a) and (6), and although (c) is a reasonable generalization from such 
instances, the most that follows, given (d), is that, 

(f) the predictability of an act is compatible with its being an act 

of free will. 
Until further specification of the notion of ‘ predictability ’ is given, 
this conclusion is not relevant to the question of the compatibility of 
free will and determinism. In particular, what is needed is a sense 
of ‘ predict ’ such that, 

(e) from the fact that X is truly predicted, we can infer that X is 
determined. 

The necessity of the premise (e) is brought out clearly in Lyon’s 
first example (pp. 514, 515). In this example, A holds two cards, 
one black, one red. Some person B predicts which card A will lay. 
The feature of the example to be emphasized is that B predicts by 
guessing. It is obvious that even if B guesses truly that A will 
play black, if A had learned of the prediction, he could have played 
red. But it is equally obvious that this ‘ guess ’ sense of ‘ predict’ 
is not relevant to determinism. The fact that we can truly guess 
that X will occur says nothing about whether or not X is determined. 
And the fact that, whenever B truly guesses X, if A had learned of 
the prediction he could have done something other than X, is 
irrelevant to the question whether, if X was determined, A could 


1“ The Prediction Paradox ’’, Minp, October 1959. 
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have exercised free will in doing X. For Lyon’s argument to work, 
then, he needs a sense of ‘ predict’ such that if we can predict 
X, then X is determined. In what follows I will argue that whenever 
(b) is true, then for any sense of ‘ predict’ such that (e) is true, 
it is impossible for A to learn of the prediction in question. I will 
try to show that from this impossibility it follows that (d) is an 
unacceptable statement or condition of free will; and thus that 
Lyon’s argument is inadequate. 

Lyon’s second example introduces a sense of ‘ predict’ according 
to which (e) seems to be true. That is, he uses ‘ predict’ in a 
way in which it seems to follow that if X is truly predicted, then 
X is determined. In this example, 

(g) ‘to predict ’ means ‘ validly infer on deductive or inductive 

grounds ’ (p. 516). 

Lyon argues that even if the Ace Predictor can predict in this 
strong sense, “‘ it is still the case that if A sees part of tie machine- 
tape referring to the future, he can decide to act in disaccordance with 
it.. . . For instance, suppose that the tape says ‘ A dies 28 Jan. 1962, 
London’; A. . . can cheat the machine by taking a train to Liver- 
pool and refusing to move ” (p. 516). Lyon would cite this example 
as an instance of (a) and (b), generalize to (c), and using (d) and (e), 
conclude that determinism is compatible with free will. 

The trouble with this argument is that (g) can be interpreted in 
two ways, one relevant to determinism, the other not. To see this, 
consider the following example. Given certain laws of mechanics, 
it is true that, from a specification of the position and momentum 
at ty of billiard balls on a table, we can predict, in one sense of (g), 
the position P, of the balls at t,. The question to be asked now, 
and which Lyon would have to answer affirmatively, is whether or 
not P, is determined. The determinist is usually understood as 
claiming that every event in the world is physically necessary. 
Hence, on this view, to say that P, is determined is equivalent to 
saying that —P, is physically impossible. It is obvious, however, 
that in our example —P, is not impossible. Given the data we 
have, for instance, it is possible that the ceiling over the billiard table 
will collapse, resulting in —P,. Since such collapse is possible, —P, 
cannot be impossible. The difficulty arises from our not taking into 
account those initial conditions which describe the state of the 
ceiling over the billiard table. But even if we had listed these 
conditions among the initial conditions of the prediction, we would 
still be unable to infer that P, is determined ; for when we take into 
account a still wider set of initial conditions, it again becomes 
obvious that —P, is not impossible. It is possible, for example, 


‘for the table to be struck by lightning at t,, or for the building to be 


struck by a meteor, etc. 

To escape such an indefinitely increasing set of initial conditions, 
and to insure that if X is predicted, X is determined, the determinist 
has traditionally stated his position in terms of a set of initial 
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conditions which completely describes the world at a given time (as in 
statements of determinism in terms of a ‘ Laplacian Spirit’). Lyon 
gives what can be taken as an acceptable form of such a statement, 
When the Ace Predictor predicts P,, Lyon says, “‘ he knows the truth 
of all statements P about the world-state W, at t,, and he knows the 
laws of nature L,; these taken together entail that world-state W, 
at t, shall be P, . . .” (p. 515, italics added). 

But now if the sense of ‘ predict ’ mentioned in (g) is interpreted 
in the manner just described—4.e. as prediction from a total descrip- 
tion of the world at some time—then it follows by the very meaning 
of ‘ physically necessary ’ that any event predicted in this sense js 
physically necessary, and hence determined. As the example of 
the billiard balls shows, however, there is another sense of (9) 
according to which if X is truly predicted, it does not follow that X is 
physically necessary. We need not explicate this sense, but merely 
refer to the first prediction of the position of the billiard balls as 
illustrating it. We can call this the weak sense, and the former the 
strong sense of (g). There is obviously a third interpretation of (9), 
namely that in which we include among the initial conditions of the 
prediction all the relevant conditions. For instance we would include 
a specification of the state of the ceiling over the billiard table, of the 
meteorological conditions prior to tg, and so on for every possibly 
relevant variable, no matter how apparently remote. But for our 
purposes it is only necessary to note that this third sense is also a 
strong sense of (g), because, again, if P, is predicted in the third sense, 
then it follows that P, is physically necessary. 

These distinctions can now be applied to Lyon’s second example. 
Suppose, first, that the weak: sense of (g) is the one involved in the 
Ace Predictor’s prediction of A’s death. In this case, it is true 
that if A learns of the prediction, he can avoid dying in London ; and 
the truth of this conditional Lyon takes to be sufficient for the truth 
of the statement that A has free will as regards the acts in question. 
It may very well be true also that it is physically possible for him 
to go to Liverpool and thus escape his predicted death. But it is 
then also true that A’s dying in London is not physically necessary, 
and hence not determined. Thus Lyon will have proven only that 
in this weak sense of (g), prediction is compatible with free will ; but 
he will have shown nothing relevant to the point in question, namely 
whether determinism is compatible with free will. 

On the other hand, suppose it is the strong sense of (g) that is 
meant in Lyon’s example. In this case it may still be true that, 

(b’) had A learned of the prediction he could have acted otherwise ; 
namely, he could have gone to Liverpool and stayed there until 
29th January, 1962. But if this is true, then, since his death in 
London is physically necessary, it is physically impossible for him 
to travel to Liverpool and remain there past the date of his predicted 
death. This follows directly from the strong sense of (g) and from 
the meaning of ‘ physically necessary’. And since the consequent 
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of the conditional (b’) is impossible, the antecedent must also be 
impossible. Thus we infer that if (b’) is true, it is impossible for A 
to learn of the Ace Predictor’s prediction. 

Furthermore the impossibility of learning of the prediction is 
readily seen to follow for every case in which the prediction is made 
in the strong sense of (g), given that had the agent learned of the 

rediction he could have done otherwise. Since any instance in 
which (e) is true will be an instance of the strong sense of (g), it 
follows that given (b) and (e), it is physically impossible for A to 
learn of the prediction in question. This means that for any instance 
relevant to determinism, it is indeed possible to say that had A 
learned of the prediction of X, he could have done —X. But we 
must add in such cases that it is physically impossible for A to learn 
of the prediction of X. 

We shall now show that the necessity of adding the foregoing 
italicized phrase shows that Lyon’s proposition (d) cannot be true ; 
or, if (d) is taken as a definition or condition of A’s having free will, 
that (d) cannot be an adequate definition or condition. The pro- 
position in question is, again, 

(d) All. . . A could possibly hope for when he claims that he has 
free will [is] that whatever the Angel of Fate or the Ace Predic- 
tor predicts, then if A gets to know what has been predicted 
. . he can act otherwise. .. . 


To this we have seen that we must add, “ although it is physically 
impossible for A to get to know of the prediction”. The inadequacy 
of (d) as thus amended can readily be seen in the following example, 
in which it was physically impossible for someone, A, to learn of a 
certain prediction, but in which it is nevertheless true that if he had 
learned of the prediction, he would have been able to act otherwise 
than as predicted. Imagine, then, a blind man lost in the wilderness, 
and walking straight ahead in the one direction which will lead him 
away from civilization and into a desert, where he will perish. He 
walks in this direction, however, in the belief that it will lead him to 
safety. Furthermore, we may suppose that his belief was deter- 
mined, and that given this belief and the existing circumstances, it 
is causally determined that he will walk straight ahead. At this 
point, the Ace Predictor, in an evil mood, hands him a slip of paper 
on which is written: “I predict that if and only if you walk straight 
ahead will you meet your death; and you will continue to walk 
straight ahead.” The blind man takes the slip of paper and carries 
it with him to his death. Now it is obvious that although all the 
conditions of the amended form of (d) are met, it is absurd to say that 
the blind man walked to his death of his own free will. Had he read 
the paper, he would not have died; his belief would have been changed 
and he would have done otherwise. But it was physically impossible 
for him to read the paper and to learn of the prediction. In this 
instance the physical impossibility of learning of the prediction is 
brought out dramatically : it is the physical impossibility of a blind 
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man reading a piece of paper. It is, then, a clear counterexample to 
(d), and without (d) Lyon’s argument will not work. 

I submit, furthermore, that all the instances in which (b) and (e) 
are met involve the same difficulties as the case of the blind man, 
In all such cases, it is true that were A to learn of the prediction he 
would be able to circumvent it—but it is in each case impossible 
for him to learn of it. Given that it is physically impossible for A 
to learn of the prediction, it is absurd to say A acts with free will on 
the ground that if, per impossibile, he had learned of the prediction, 
he could have circumvented it. 

I have tried to show that from two of Lyon’s premises a conclusion 
follows which invalidates another of his premises. From the truth of 


if A learns of the prediction of X he can circumvent the prediction 
by doing —X, 


it follows that 
it is physically impossible for A to learn of the prediction. 


Given this result it cannot be true that it is a sufficient condition 
of A’s having free will with regard to X that A could have done —X 
had he known of the prediction. The rejection of this premise 
renders inconclusive Lyon’s argument to show that “neither 


determinism nor indeterminism is incompatible with free will” 
(p. 517). 


JoHN CANFIELD 
Brown University 


1 According to some analyses of the modal connection ‘if P then it is 
physically necessary that Q ’, this connection holds for any Q granted that 
P is physically impossible. In particular, if P is impossible then it is true 
both that ‘if P, necessarily Q’ and ‘if P, necessarily —Q’. (See Karl 
Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery, New Appendix *z.) If we let 
“P’ be ‘ A learns of the prediction ’ and ‘ Q’ be ‘ It is the case that A can 
circumvent the prediction ’ we see immediately that, on this analysis, if 
Lyon’s argument holds, so does its contradictory. 
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MALCOLM ON MOORE 


In the course of his review (Minp, lxix, 273 (January 1960), 92-98) of 
Alan White’s book on G. E. Moore, Professor Norman Malcolm makes 
the following statement: ‘‘In my view then, Moore’s so-called 
defence of Common Sense, in so far as it is an interesting and tenable 
philosophical position, has nothing to do either with common sense, 
properly speaking, nor common belief, but is merely the assertion, 
in regard to various sentences, that those sentences have a correct 
use in ordinary language’ (p.97). Malcolm’s current view of Moore’s 
procedure is thus essentially the same as that he presented in his 
famous paper in the Schilpp volume on Moore in 1942. White 
criticized this view in his book ; among other things he charged that 
Malcolm had committed the “enormous howler” of failing to 
distinguish Moore’s ‘‘ appeal to common sense” from the quite 
different “appeal to ordinary language ” (White, p. 5). Malcolm, 
in his review, is unrepentant; he would like, he says, “to learn 
where the howler is ”’ in his interpretation of Moore (p. 97). 

Malcolm’s protest is justified, I think, although his review as a 
whole is unfair to White: the book is a good deal better than he 
allows. I do not myself see that there is any “ howler ”’ in Malcolm’s 
interpretation. There may be mistakes in the philosophical position 
which Malcolm defends, taken by itself. But if so they are neither 
obvious nor large enough to deserve the name “howler”. And 
similarly when Malcolm’s position is taken as an interpretation of 
Moore. Of course Moore’s own conception of this aspect of his 
philosophical practice was different from Malcolm’s. He not only 
described his procedure in quite different terms, he explicitly rejected 
the main premises upon which Malcolm’s account of it is based. 
But Malcolm nowhere professes to give an account of Moore’s own 
conception of his method, nor does he deny (indeed he all but 
acknowledges) that Moore’s conception is different from his. What. 
he does claim is that Moore must be doing what he (Malcolm) says he 
(Moore) is doing; otherwise Moore’s method would not have the 
force and effectiveness that it plainly does have. Malcolm is trying 
to explain what to him is a puzzling phenomenon : the success of a 
philosophical technique which could not be successful if it really had 
the character its architect and chief practitioner thought it had. 
Malcolm concludes that it has not this character, but another, 
namely the one he outlines. Of course it might be argued that 
Malcolm’s interpretation fails to apply to or to illuminate Moore’s 
philosophic practice ; it might be argued that Moore’s use of the 
appeal to common sense in his teaching and writing does not admit 
of such an interpretation. But White never does so argue. Indeed 
he says later on that the procedures attributed to Moore by 
Malcolm and others “are legitimate extensions of his method ” 
(White, p. 34), and indicates pretty clearly that he regards them as 
legitimate and useful procedures in philosophy. 
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I think this is the least that must be conceded to Malcolm, and] 
am inclined to grant more: I am inclined to think that Malcolm’s 
conception makes better sense of Moore’s defence of common sense 
than Moore’s own conception of it does. But the fact remains that 
the two conceptions differ, and with a philosopher as subtle and 
self-conscious as Moore this fact cannot be discounted. Moore 
thought that certain philosophical views could be refuted by appeal- 
ing to common sense—not to ordinary language (and not to “ good 
judgement ” or “ native wisdom ” either) but to what “ we certainly 
all do, in ordinary life, constantly believe ” (Some Main Problems, 
p- 182). Malcolm maintains, on the contrary, that this cannot be 
done ; hence on the assumption that Moore did refute the philoso- 
phical views he attacked, it cannot be the case that Moore did appeal 
to common sense, in the sense of common belief. ‘“‘ Common 
sense’, Malcolm argues, “has nothing to do with philosophy” 
(p. 96); and again, in the passage I quoted earlier, “ Moore’s so- 
called defence of Common Sense, in so far as it is an interesting and 
tenable philosophical position, has nothing to do either with common 
sense, properly speaking, nor common belief” (italics added). But 
even if, as I tend to think, Moore’s position is stronger and his mode 
of argument more effective on Malcolm’s interpretation than on 
Moore’s own conception of them, it does not follow that Moore's 
method has no force when conceived in the way that Moore did con- 
ceive it. One of the good things that White does in his book is to 
show that and how Moore’s defence of common sense “ is an interes- 
ting and tenable philosophical position ” when it is regarded as Moore 
regarded it, namely as a defence cf the use of certain common beliefs 
as philosophic touchstones (White, pp. 15-20). When this is seen, 
the inevitability of Malcolm’s interpretation, its claim to being the 
only interpretation for a philosopher sympathetic to Moore to adopt, 
evaporates. 

I want to give a justification for this feature of Moore’s method, 
conceived in the way that Moore himself conceived it, that is some- 
what different from (though not in conflict with) the one given by 
White in his book. But before I do this I want to note the main 
respects in which Moore’s conception of his method does differ from 
Malcolm’s. There are three important points of difference. First, 
Malcolm holds that the philosophical propositions attacked by Moore 
are intended by their authors to be a priori truths; philosophers 
who claim, e.g. “‘ that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true. . . must be claiming, perhaps without fully realizing it, 
that ordinary sentences like ‘I know that that thing sticking up in 
the garden is a shovel’. . . are self-contradictory ” (Review, p. 97). 
Moore denies this; in his “ Reply to My Critics ” he says explicitly 
“that such a philosopher [sc. one who says ‘“‘ Nobody knows that there 

are external objects ’’], though he is making a false non-empirical pro- 
position is also making a false empirical one” (Schilpp volume, p. 673). 
The false non-empirical proposition is ‘some such propos‘tion 
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as that it is self-contradictory to suppose anyone to know for 
certain that there are any external objects”. But this proposition 
expresses not what the philosopher mainiains in saying that nobody 
knows that there are external objects, but rather his reason for 
maintaining this: it is “the philosopher’s ground for saying that 
nobedy knows ” (ibid. pp. 672-73). The philosopher’s position— 
which of course is what Moore takes himself to be refuting—is 
expressed in the proposition that nobody knows that there are 
external objects, and this, Moore thinks, is an empirical, not an a 
iort proposition. 

Second, Malcolm holds that a philosopher who maintains a view 
of the sort that Moore attacked is not only claiming that certain 
ordinary sentences are self-contradictory, but is making a claim 
about the use of such sentences in ordinary language ; he is claiming 
that they have no correct use, where “ correct’ means simply “ in 
keeping with the rules of ordinary discourse”. This too Moore 
denies. As noted above, he grants that part—though not for him 
the important part—of what is being said by a philosopher who 
asserts that nobody knows that there are external objects is “ that 
‘Somebody knows of the existence of an external object’ is self- 
contradictory ”. And, he goes on, “I think [such a philosopher] 
would be very likely to say that, though he knows that such language 
is often used, yet he is not aware that it ever describes what could be 
the case: that, on the contrary, it always asserts that something 
is the case, which could not possibly be the case ” (Schilpp volume, 
p.673). The philosopher, in other words, would distinguish “ correct 
use” in the sense of “‘ use in accordance with the rules of ordinary 
language ” from “‘ correct use” in the sense of “ use to make true 
statements ”, and would claim that a sentence could have a correct 
use in the first of these two senses without having a correct use in the 
second. Moore indicates that he thinks the philosopher is justified 
both in distinguishing these two senses and in claiming what he does 
about their relationship. Malcolm, on the other hand, denies that 
this distinction can be made, or at any rate denies that a sentence 
can be correct in the first sense without being correct in the second. 
Hence he can argue, as he does, that philosophers who assert that a 
sentence has no correct use in the second sense, because it is self- 
contradictory, must be asserting that it has no correct use in the first 
sense as well, and so can be refuted by citing the fact that the sen- 
tence in question does have a correct use, in the first sense, 
in the language in which it is framed. But Moore could not have so 
argued. 

Third, Malcolm holds, in keeping with the points already noted, 
that what Moore does when he appeals to common sense is to remind 
us of the (linguistic) fact that certain “ sentences do have a correct 
use in ordinary discourse ” (Review, p. 97), where again, “ correct 
use’ means “use in accordance with the rules of ordinary dis- 
course’, For this reason, the truth of any particular statement 
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made by Moore is not important, according to Malcolm. Moore 
does not have to produce a true statement in order to refute the 
philosopher who claims, e.g. that there are no external objects. Al] 
he has to do is produce a sentence which might be used to make a 
true statement on some occasion, whether or not it is being so used on 
the particular occasion on which it is produced ; and to do this it is 
only necessary, on Malcolm’s view, to produce a sentence which is 
linguistically correct. As Malcolm puts it, Moore “ did not have to 
present a paradigm. ... All he needed to do was to remind his 
audience and readers that [a certain] sentence . . . can be used to 
make a true statement” (Review, p. 97; Malcolm notes that he 
did not clearly see this point, 7.e. did not see that his position required 
it, in his 1942 paper). But Moore did present paradigms, and 
certainly did think it important and necessary to do so. When 
Moore said, looking at his hands, “ Here is one hand, and here is 
another ”’, he thought that it was the truth of this particular state- 
ment that counted in his battle with the philosophers who denied 
the existence of external objects. He could have chosen other para- 
digms, as he says, but having chosen this one, it was the truth of the 
very statement made that was important to him, not the possible 
truth of statements like it, and not the correctness of the sentence 
used to make this statement or of sentences like it, not the possibility 
of using such sentences to make true statements generally. 

In sum, whereas Malcolm holds that philosophical statements of 
the type attacked by Moore are a priori, Moore held that they are 
empirical ; whereas Malcolm holds that such statements amount to 
or contain claims as to the (linguistic) correctness of certain sentences 
in ordinary discourse, Moore held that this is not the case; and 
whereas Malcolm holds that Moore’s refutations of such statements 
consist in making the counter-claims about these sentences, namely 
that they are in keeping with the rules of ordinary discourse, Moore 
held that it is in calling attention to the truth of the (empirical) 
statements which he used these sentences to make that his refutations 
essentially consist. 

I want now to show that Moore’s defence of common sense is an 
“interesting and tenable philosophical position” conceived in 
Moore’s way as well as in Malcolm’s. I want, in other words, to 
offer a justification for the use of Moore’s method as Moore himself 
thought of it, i.e. a justification for appealing in philosophic 
argument to what ‘“ we certainly all do, in ordinary life, constantly 
believe °’. 

Suppose that a philosopher has asserted some proposition that 
Moore could not accept, say “ Time is unreal”. Moore’s typical 
first step in setting about to refute such a proposition was to “ trans- 
late it into the concrete ”’, i.e. to find a more specific statement of 
fact that is entailed by it. Only in this way, Moore claimed, could 
he understand what the philosopher was saying. In the present 
case, Moore might have chosen the statement “‘ Nothing happens 
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after anything ” (cf. Philosophical Studies, p. 210). Moore’s next 
step, typically, was to argue that this statement is false, because it is 
incompatible with some other statement, say “ My mail arrived this 
morning after breakfast was served”, that is true. His third and 
last step was then to draw the consequence that the proposition 
asserted by the philosopher must also be false, since only a false 
proposition can entail a false proposition. 

The appeal to common sense, properly speaking, occurs in the 
second step of the above argument. It is because the statement 
“My mail arrived this morning after breakfast was served ” is true, 
and known to be true, that the concrete consequence of the philo- 
sopher’s proposition can be said to be false. And this statement, 
Moore thought, is 2 common sense statement, in his special sense ; 
it is just the sort of thing that “ we certainly all do, in ordinary life, 
constantly believe’. What needs to be justified, now, is Moore’s 
claim or belief that this statement is true. It will not do to say 
(and Moore did not hold) that the statement must be true because 
it is a common sense statement, for common sense statements 
in Moore’s sense may be false. What will do, I claim, is the 
following. 

First, assuming that Moore’s mail did arrive after breakfast was 
served on the morning in question, the truth of his statement to this 
effect is obvious ; the statement is as clearly and as obviously true as 
any statement can be. Second, Moore was, in making it, absolutely 
sure of its truth, and so would anyone else have been who was in a 
position to observe the events in Moore’s house that morning. 
Moore’s statement is the very type of statement whose truth is plain 
to us, and of whose truth we are, in specific cases, the most certain. 
On what basis could its truth be questioned? The philosopher under 
attack might question its truth, on the grounds that it is incompatible 
with his statement, ‘ Time is unreal ’’, which he claims is true. 
But the philosopher’s statement, even if true, is by no means ob- 
viously true, and it is hardly the sort of statement whose truth 
people are as sure of as they are of anything. To reject Moore’s 
statement because it conflicts with the philosopher’s statement is to 
give up something very obvious and certain for something that is, at 
the very least, neither obvious nor certain. And this surely is 
unreasonable. 

Suppose the philosopher were to counter that his statement could 
be proven to be true. He might then grant that its truth is not 
obvious or certain when the statement is considered apart from its 
proof. But its truth, so he might argue, becomes obvious and 
certain once the proof has been given. 

But this move is unavailing. For the conclusions of proofs are 
no more certainly and obviously true than their premises are, and 
often are a good deal less so. And when we consider the premises 
whereby philosophers who state that time is unreal seek to prove that 
this is true, it is clear that at the very least no one of them is as 
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obviously and as certainly true as Moore’s statement is. Hence 
again it would be unreasonable to give up Moore’s statement on the 
grounds that it conflicts with some statement which follows logically 
(assuming that it does—this too could be questioned) from premises 
of this sort. 

The philosopher might claim that these premises could themselves 
be proven true. But then he would be faced with the following 
dilemma. Kither the premises of the proofs whereby the initial 
premises are to be established can in their turn be proven to be true, 
or else they cannot be. If it is said that they cannot be, then cadit 
quaestio. And if it is said that they can be proven to be true, then the 
same choice with regard to the new set of premises which appears 
arises : either the new premises can be proven true or else they can- 
not be. And so on ad infinitum. The philosopher cannot ever, 
without conceding his case, say that a given premise is incapable of 
proof. But he cannot accept the opposite horn and say that every 
premise must be proved, for this, as Aristotle pointed out, is logically 
absurd. To prove anything at all requires premises which themselves 
do not need proving in order to be accepted (cf. Some Main Problems, 
pp. 121 ff.). And we may be sure that any premises used by a 
philosopher to prove the premises used to prove . . . the premises 
used to prove that time is unreal will be less obviously true and less 
certainly known to be true than is Moore’s simple statement that his 
mail arrived after breakfast was served. 

Hence there is, we may conclude, no basis upon which the truth 
of Moore’s statement can reasonably be questioned. But of course 
it does not follow from this that the statement is true. Have we then 
any positive reason for thinking it true, beyond its obviousness and 
the conviction with which it was held to be true? The answer to 
this is “‘ No but no matter ’’, for Moore’s statement is not the sort of 
truth for which reasons need or even can be given. It is logically 
impossible to have reasons for thinking that everything we take to 
be true is true (cf. ““ Not every premise can be proved”). Hence 
some propositions among those we claim to know must be ultimate, 
in the sense that although they may be reasons for thinking other 
propositions to be true they themselves do not have reasons. 
Moore’s statement is a clear case of a proposition which is ultimate in 
this sense. Even to ask for reasons for thinking it true is out of 
place; we would not know how to comply with such a request. 
And in fact we do not ask for reasons for statements of its sort ; we 
take them to be true on their “ intrinsic evidence”. Furthermore 
we are justified in doing so; just because they are so obvious and 
held with such certainty (even though they may be false) they stand, 
so to speak, innocent until proven guilty. Such statements con- 
stitute our ultimate appeal in all matters of truth and falsehood ; 
hence they have a kind of natural authority. Being justified in 
taking them to be true does not consist, as it does with other state- 
ments, in being able to give reasons for them. They are themselves 
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the reasons, finally, which we give for other statements, but we do 
not require anything to justify our accepting them beyond that they 
be obvious and certain (cf. Principia Ethica, pp. 143 f.). 

The foregoing is, I think, a good and sufficient justification for 
Moore’s appeal to common sense, 7.e. for the use of simple, common 
truths, matters of everyday knowledge, in the refutation of certain 
philosophical positions. I claim that it shows Moore’s defence of 
common sense to be “an interesting and tenable philosophical 
position’ when it is interpreted in the way that Moore himself 
conceived it. Parts of this justification are of course given by Moore 
himself at various places in his works; hints at least are given 
about most of the rest. But Moore did not, I believe, ever give as 
complete or systematic a defence of this feature of his philosophic 
method as that I have tried to give above (or as that which White 
gives in his book). 

But now suppose it is possible, as I am claiming, to make sense of 
Moore’s procedure, to justify its use, when it is conceived in Moore’s 
way as well asin Malcolm’s. Is there not, even so, a basis for prefer- 
ring the one interpretation to the other? Malcolm of course thinks 
that there is. His conception of Moore’s method he takes to be 
superior to Moore’s own because the conception of philosophy which 
the latter requires appears to him untenable. On Moore’s conception 
a philosopher who asserts that time is unreal is making an empirical 
claim, and this, Malcolm argues, is simply incredible : ‘‘ If the philo- 
sopher’s statement were an empirical statement, we can see how 
absurdly unreasonable it would be of him to make it” (Schilpp 
volume, p. 352); for “‘if he were making [a] straightforward 
empirical statement, then it is clear that he would have no evidence 
whatever for it. It is not the sort of empirical statement that an 
intelligent man would make ” (zbid. p. 350). But although Moore 
did not deny that the philosophers he opposed were intelligent men, 
he did think that they were capable of just such “ absurdly un- 
reasonable ”’ behaviour as Malcolm mentions ; this is one of the things 
that Moore found to be “ most amazing and most interesting ” 
about them. Furthermore, he thought that the importance of their 
claims depended upon their being empirical, or at least that it is hard 
to imagine how they could be as important if they were not empirical 
claims as they would if they were (Some Main Problems, p. 204). 
Certainly the philosophers who said that time is unreal thought they 
were doing “ something immensely important ’’; Moore thought 
they were too. And it certainly seems that a philosopher who, in 
asserting that time is unreal, was merely making a claim about the 
use of certain sentences in ordinary language, for example, as for 
Malcolm he would be, would not be doing anything as important as 
would a philosopher who meant by this assertion to deny that in fact 
things happen after things. It may be that Moore’s imagination was 
deficient, and that this appearance is deceptive ; I am myself inclined 
to think that this is the case. But surely the issue here is more 
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complex, and is less clearly to be decided in Malcolm’s favour, than 
Malcolm makes out. 

Besides which, Malcolm’s view itself requires that the philosopher 
do something ‘“‘ absurdly unreasonable ”’, something that it is hard 
to see how an “ intelligent man” could do. For according to 
Malcolm, a philosopher who says that time is unreal must be saying 
that sentences containing terms for temporal relations and qualities 
have no use in ordinary language. Since this is obviously false, we 
must conclude that the philosopher does not know the rules of his 
own language—not necessarily that he is not able to observe them 
but that he is not able to state them, does not know what they are, 
And this surely is as incredible as the position to which Moore’s view 
leads us. According to Moore, the philosopher who says that time 
is unreal is saying that there are no temporal facts, that nothing ever 
happens after anything, for example. This too is false, and ob- 
viously so; hence the philosopher does not know, or denies, certain 
plain matters of fact. This is incredible, but I do not see that 
Moore’s philosopher is any harder to swallow than Malcolm’s is. 

The fact that the philosopher is an unbelievable creature on both 
Moore’s and Malcolm’s views has led some interpreters of Moore to 
suggest a third way of regarding the appeal to common sense, 
different from both of these. Ambrose and Lazerowitz, for example, 
in their papers in the Schilpp volume, argue that since it is “ absurdly 
unreasonable ” to suppose either that the philosopher does not know 
the facts or that he does not know what the rules of ordinary lan- 
guage are, he must be doing something different both from asserting 
an empirical proposition and from claiming that certain sentences 
have no correct use in ordinary language; he must, therefore, be 
making “ linguistic recommendations”. As Moore remarked, this 
last ‘‘ therefore’ is a “‘ simply enormous non-sequitur”’ (Schilpp 
volume, p. 675). The conclusion may, nonetheless, be true, although 
here too it might be argued that it is “‘ absurdly unreasonable ” to 
make “linguistic recommendations” in the offhand (not to say 
unconscious) way in which the philosopher does, hence that this is 
not what the philosopher is doing either. 

What is the philosopher doing when he says that time is unreal, 
that there are no material objects, and that we never know what 
other people think? This is the really fundamental question that 
lies behind these disputes as to the proper interpretation of Moore’s 
defence of common sense. Each of the interpretations so far offered 
—Moore’s own, Malcolm’s, Ambrose and Lazerowitz’s—entails or 
proceeds from an answer to this question, and each answer has failed 
to please the proponents of the alternative interpretations. The 
proper conclusion to be drawn from this situation is, I think, that 
no one answer by itself is true or adequate. On the other hand, each 
seems to me to express an important part or aspect of the truth. It 
seems to me that we do not yet know exactly what philosophy is, 

exactly what it is that philosophers such as those that Moore attacked 
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were doing ; but that we know much more now as a result of Moore’s 
work and that of his interpreters than ever was known before. It is 
for this reason that this whole discussion of Moore’s method, and 
the part carried by Malcolm and by Moore himself, has, 
as I believe, been one of the most important that has occurred in 
philosophy in the present century. And it is also for this reason 
that it is important to be clear just what the discussion is about, 
and how the different parties to it are divided. Both White in his 
book and Malcolm in his review have, I think, for all their positive 
contributions, somewhat obscured things ; it is this obscurity that I 


have tried to remove. 


especially 


V. C. CHAPPELL 


University of Chicago 








ARGUMENT AND MORAL ARGUMENT 


A PAGE-NUMBER in this note indicates that I am contradicting a 
doctrine mentioned by Mrs. Foot on that page of her article on 
‘Moral Arguments ’ in Mrnp for 1958. 

In what ways can the positions of two persons be irreconcilable 
(p. 502)? (1) They are both dead ; and at the time of their deaths 
they were holding contrary positions. There is no possibility of 
reconciling them now. (2) They are still alive; but they are both 
such obstinate old codgers that no one has the faintest hope of 
changing the view of either of them. 

I see no third way in which their positions can be irreconcilable 
as opposed to unreconciled. Of course they can be in fact unrecon- 
ciled because neither has yet in fact produced an argument which 
convinces the other and makes him change his mind. Cook Wilson 
died unreconciled with the geometers, because he had not produced 
any argument which convinced them of his view that Euclid’s 
fifth postulate is true and its contraries are false. But we cannot 
say that such an argument cannot ever be invented; and hence 
we cannot say that Cook Wilson and the geometers are in principle 
irreconcilable. 

If your first principle and my first principle conflict, we shall not 
be reconciled as long as they remain our first principles. But they 
need not remain always our first principles. Tomorrow you may 
think of some ulterior principle from which to deduce your erstwhile 
first principle, which will now be a middle principle ; and I may be 
convinced by your new first principle, and by your argument there- 
from to the contrary of what I believe today. 

No one need accept the conclusion of any argument, whether a 
moral argument or any other kind, unless he happens to hold par- 
ticular views (p. 502). This is because every argument consists in 
presenting a certain premiss (or combination of premisses) as adequate 
evidence for a certain conclusion, so that it is always possible to say 
either ‘I do not accept the premiss ’, or ‘ I deny that the premiss is 
adequate evidence for the conclusion ’, or both. 

What is the force of the words ‘no one need’ in this statement 
that no one need accept the conclusion of any argument unless he 
happens to hold particular views? They express a covert reference 
to reasonableness. The statement is equivalent to the statement 
that a reasonable man, acting reasonably, can still reject the 
conclusion of an argument, unless he happens to hold particular 
views. 

These particular views, which will prevent the reasonable man 
from rejecting the conclusion of a particular argument, are the 
views that the premiss of this particular argument is true and that 
it is adequate evidence for the conclusion, held together. He 
cannot reasonably deny the conclusion if, and only if, he accepts the 
premiss and accepts that it is adequate evidence for the conclusion. 
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But he can reasonably deny (until some further argument is produced 
to prevent him) that the premiss is true or that it is adequate 
evidence for the conclusion. There is no difference in this respect 
between moral arguments and other arguments. 

It follows that opposite views can often both be reasonably held. 
‘X is good ’ and ‘ X is bad ’ can be equally well founded and reason- 
able opinions (p. 502), provided they are not held by the same person 
at the same time. If this seems false, it seems false because we are 
assuming that ‘ well founded and reasonable ’ entails ‘true’. Two 
contrary opinions cannot both be true; but they can be both well 
founded in the minds of their more rational believers. A well 
thought out case, a well argued case, a well founded case, is not 
necessarily a true case. If it were, the regrettable consequence 
would follow that Ptolemy never had a well founded judgement 
that the sun goes round the earth. Whereas he certainly had a 
much better founded judgement that the sun goes round the earth 
than most of us have that the earth goes round the sun. 

It is odd language to talk of arguments ‘ breaking down ’. Argu- 
ments are not automobiles that run for a time and then break down 
and cease torun. They are not temporal entities at all, but eternal 
like the propositions of which they are composed. 

A man’s attempt to state an argument may break down. For 
example, after stating his premisses he may be unable to remember 
what conclusion he intended them to prove. A man’s use of an argu- 
ment may become less successful as the years go on, either because 
he puts it worse or because his audiences become more aware of the 
errors in it; and if his audiences finally come to jeer whenever he 
again trots out the old argument, we may just possibly say that the 
argument has now finally ‘ broken down’. 

These, however, are not the ways in which this curious metaphor 
has been intended by those who have recently contemplated what 
they call the possibility that ‘ moral arguments may always break 
down’. What they seem to have meant by it is that it is always 
possible for someone to deny the conclusion of a moral argument 
without forfeiting his title to reasonableness. This is true; but it 
has been put forward in a way that seemed to imply the falsehood 
that there exists some other type of argument whose conclusion it is 
not possible to deny without being unreasonable. No such type of 
argument exists. Every type of argument could in certain circum- 
stances be denied without unreasonableness. We cannot guarantee 
that no one will ever have a good reason for denying Euclid’s con- 
clusion that there is an infinity of primes. Mathematical proposi- 
tions have been thought to be established beyond reasonable doubt 
and then disestablished, and this may happen again. No argument 
is logically ‘impregnable’ or ‘ invulnerable’ (p. 503), unless we 
hypothesize that its premisses are true and together entail its 
conclusion, in which case we make it ex hypothesi an analytic truth 
that the argument is ‘ im pregnable ’. 
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There is no generally agreed defence for our moral beliefs 
(p. 512). Sir David Ross defends them as self-evident to intuition, 
John Stuart Mill defends them as conducing to the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. Kant defends them as inherent 
in the nature of a reasonable being. Many defend them as the 
commands of a god ; and some of these explicitly reject all other 
defences. 

Every man must decide for himself what is evidence for rightness 
and wrongness, or for monetary inflation, or for a tumour on the brain 
(p. 505). For example, the surgeon attending a patient must decide 
for himself whether these symptoms are adequate evidence that this 
patient has a tumour on his brain. And later, when he writes a 
book on brain-surgery, he must decide for himself what general 
statements he will make as to what is good evidence for a tumour 
on the brain. This is not to say that he should pay no attention 
to what his predecessors have written and his teachers have said, 
or to what he has observed. It is to say that, after paying careful 
attention to all these matters, he still has a decision to make, even 
if it is so easy as not to look like a decision. If he made no decision 
he would not be responsible for the statements he publishes ; but he 
is responsible for them. 

Similarly in morals, Every one of us must decide for himself 
whether the fact that this man intends to murder is good evidence 
that it is right for me to lie to him, or, as Kant is said to have believed, 
not good evidence for that. Far from its being reasonable not to 
decide this for oneself, it is an essential part of a moral being to decide 
such things for himself; and he who merely adopts a decision ‘ laid 
down’ (p. 504) by his confessor on the matter is not yet a fully 
moral or reasonable being. 

This is an aspect of a very general moral decision that each of us 
ought to make, namely whether the ‘ harm’ or ‘ advantage ’ (p. 510) 
likely to result from an act or from a practice is anything to do with 
the rightness or reasonableness of that act or practice. 

We all have to make this kind of decision because evaluative terms 
do not carry as part of their meaning a sufficient criterion for their 
application. They often carry a necessary criterion, but never a 
sufficient one. Thus for an act to be called wrong it is necessary 
that it be voluntary; but we cannot mention any criterion which 
is always sufficient to justify us in calling an act wrong. (Apart, of 
course, from words which, by entailing wrong as part of their meaning, 
give us an analytic truth.) If causing offence by indicating lack of 
respect is sufficient always to justify us in calling the act rude 
(p. 507), then ‘ rude’ is not an evaluative term, and its application 
merely tells us that the agent indicated his lack of respect and thereby 
caused offence. A judge justifiably rebuking a justifiably convicted 
criminal might be rude in this sense. When, to a lout who said ‘ get 
your hair cut’, Augustus John replied with ‘ get your throat cut’, 
he certainly indicated lack of respect, and quite likely caused offence 
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thereby ; but we are not to call him rude if that is ‘ condemnatory ’ 
. 507). 
? It follows that ‘ the’ rules as to what shall count as evidence for a 
moral judgement (p. 510) do not exist. There are some strict rules 
as to what shall count as evidence against a moral judgement, 
e.g. the rule that the act must be voluntary before a moral judgement 
may be passed on it. But there are no strict rules entitling us 
automatically to say that ‘ X is wrong’ is true whenever suck and 
such evidence is given. If there were, the making of moral judge- 
ments would not be such a grave responsibility as it is. 
RICHARD ROBINSON 


Oriel College, Oxford 
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VIII.—NEW BOOKS 


Eudaimonia : die Lehre des Plotin von der Selbstverwirklichung des Menschen, 
By W. Hmmericu. Wiirzburg: Konrad Triltsch. Pp. 216. DM 12. 


PLotinvus had little to say directly about eudaimonia ; and it is hard to 
see what a monograph on his view of it could deal with except his whole 
metaphysical system. This is what Dr. Himmerich’s book does. But 
composed to an almost unbelievable extent of abstractions and written ina 
jargon—that of German phenomenology and ontology—which is taken for 
granted, it is unlikely to enlighten anyone. (See, for instance, the opening 
paragraphs of chapter 12 on freedom—a subject on which Plotinus himself 
while unoriginal was interesting and comparatively concrete.) The aim of 
the human self is not apotheosis but identification with pure being (p. 100), 
There are hints associated with the name of Scheler that this message is 
vitally important today. But what it means is not revealed even with the 
help of the diagram (p. 145) which claims to represent the isomorphic 
structure of world and man. 

A. C. Lioyp 


Received also :— 

E. M. Adams, Ethical Naturalism and the Modern World-View, North 
Carolina University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1961, pp. vii + 229, £2 8s. 

R. Aron, Introduction to the Philosophy of History, translated by G. J. Irwin, 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1961, pp. 351, £2 2s. 

A. J. Ayer, Philosophy and Language, Inaugural Lecture, Oxford Clarendon 
Press : Oxford University Press, 1960, pp. 35, 3s. 6d. 

Francis Bacon, the New Organon and Related Writings, New York, The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1960, pp. xli + 292, $1.35. 

A. J. Bahm, T'ypes of Intuition, University of New Mexico Press, 1960, pp. 
58, $1.25. 

W. Barrett, Irrational Man, A Study in Existential Philosophy, London, 
Heinemann, 1960, pp. 278, £1 1s. 

A. Bausola, L’Etica di John Dewey, Milan, Societa Ed. Vita e Pensiero, 
1961, pp. 225, L. 2000. 

8. Bhattacarya, The Philosophy of the Srimad-Bhagavata, Vol. I: Meta- 
physics, Calcutta, Ranajit Ray, 1960, pp. xvii + 387. 

H. J. Blackham, Political Discipline and a Free Society, London, (eorge 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 283, £1 10s. 

P. Chiodi, L’ Ultimo Heidegger, Turin, Taylor, 1960, pp. 135, L. 650. 

H. Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital, London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1961, pp. xiii + 423, £2 10s. 

D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, University of Calcutta, 1960, pp. 

360, Rs. 12.00. 

Dilthey. Der junge Dilthey—Kin Lebensbild in Briefen und Tagebiichern 
1852-1870, Stuttgart, Teubner Verlagsgesellschaft, 1961, pp. vii + 
317, D.M. 14.80. 

Epistolas Pseudo-Heracliteas, Introduction, translation and notes by 
A. J. Cappelletti, National University, Argentina, 1960, pp. 63. 

8. Findlay, Immortal Longings, London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1961, pp. 
192, 21s. 
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G. Gentile, Genesis and Structure of Society, translated by H. S. Harris, 
University of Illinois Press, 1960, pp. 228, $4.50. 

T, A. Goudge, U'he Ascent of Life, London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1961, pp. 236, £1 10s. 

§, Hampshire, Feeling and Expression, Inaugural Lecture, University of 
London, H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., 1961, pp. 22, 2s. 6d. 

H. S. Harris, Zhe Social Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile, University of 
Illinois Press, 1960, pp. ix -+- 387, $5.75. 

J, Hartnack, Wittgenstein. : 

K. Jaspers, Way to Wisdom, trans. by R. Manheim (Yale paper bound 
series, Yale University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 
1961, pp. 208, 7s. 6d. 

A. Koyré, Discovering Plato, translated by L. C. Rosenfeld (Columbia 
paperback), Columbia University Press (London : Oxford University 
Press), 1961, pp. ix + 118, 8s. 

W. von Leyden, Remembering, A philosophical problem, London, G. Duck- 
worth & Co. Ltd., 1961, pp. 128, 15s. 

(. Luporini, Spazio e Materia in Kant, Firenze, Sansoni, 1961, pp. 380, 
L. 2.500. 

W. C. Maclagan, The T'heological Frontier of Ethics, London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 202, £1 8s. 

J. Macmurray, Persons in relation, Gifford Lectures, 1954, London, Faber 
& Faber Ltd., 1961, pp. 325, £1 10s. 

(. Martin, An Introduction to General Metaphysics, London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 156, 18s. 

P, A. Minkus, Philosophy of the Person, Oxford, Blackwell, 1960, pp. 95, 
12s. 6d, 

G. R. Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City, Princeton University Press (London : 
Oxford University Press), 1960, pp. 619, £5. 

A. M. Munn, Free-will and Determinism, London, Macgibbon & Kee, 1961, 
pp. 218, £2 2s. 

E. Nagel, The Structure of Science, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1961, pp. xiii + 618, £2 10s. 

The Nature of Physical Knowledge by various authors, edited by L. W. 
Friedrich, 8.J., The Marquette University Press, 1960, pp. 160, 
$4.50. 

Oxford Essays in Jurisprudence, edited by A. G. Guest, Clarendon Press : 
Oxford University Press, 1961, pp. xviii -+ 292, £1 5s. 

P. V. Pistorius, Thoughi, God and the Common Man, London, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1961, pp. 140, £1 5s. 

Michael Polanyi, Essays on The Logic of Personal Knowledge, presented on 
his 70th Birthday, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961, pp. 
xi + 247, £2. 

R. H. Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes, Assen, 
Van Gorcum & Co., 1960, pp. xvii + 236, H.fl. 18.50. 

L. A. Reid, Ways of Knowledge and Experience, London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 287, £2. 

Bertrand Russell, The Basic Writings of, ed. R, EF. Egner and L. E. Denonn, 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 736, £2 2s. 

Scientism and Values, edited by H. Schoeck and J. W. Wiggins, London, 
PD. van Nostrand Co. Inc., 1960, pp. xvi -+ 270, £2 9s. 

D. 8S. Shwayder, Modes of referring and the problem of universals, An essay 

in metaphysics, University of California Press, 1961, pp. x +- 164. 
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H. Spiegelberg, The Phenomenological Movement, A historical introduction, 
2 vols., The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1960, pp. 735, 47.50 guilders. 

I. Sprague, What is Philosophy? New York, Oxford University Press, 1961, 
pp. 139, $1.60. 

J.-F. Suter, Philosophie et Histoire chez Wilhelm Dilthey, Basel, Verlag 
fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1960, pp. xi + 204, Fr. 24. 

A. E. Taylor, Zlements of Metaphysics, London, Methuen & Co. (University 
Paperbacks), 1961, pp. xxvi + 419, 12s. 6d. 

H. N. V. Temperley, 4A Scientist who believes in God. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton Ltd., 1961, pp. 176, 15s. 

J. Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politic, Oxford University Press, 
1961, pp. 144, £1 12s. 

P. Weiss, The World of Art, Southern Illinois University Press (U.K: 
W.S. Hall & Co., Nottingham), 1961, pp. ix + 193, £1 16s. 

A. N. Whitehead, The relevance of, Essays edited by I. Leclerc, London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 383, £2 2s. 

Wittgenstein’s Notebooks 1914-1916, edited and translated by G. E. M. 
Anscombe, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1961, pp. vi-+ 131, £1 19s, 
6d. 

F. Zabeeh, Hume, Precursor of Modern Empiricism, The Hague, M. 
Nijhoff, 1960, pp. vii -+ 16, 12.50 guilders. 





Abnormal Psychology by W. J. Coville, T. W. Costello and F. L. Rouke, 
New York (Barnes & Noble) (College Outline Series) (U.K.: Con- 
stable & Co. Ltd.), 1961, pp. xv + 298, 14s. 

R. Allers, Existentialism and Psychiatry, Oxford, Blackwell Scientific 
Publications, 1961, pp. xi + 102, £2 4s. 

Attitude, Organization and Change, by M. J. Rosenberg, C. I. Hovland, W. J. 
McGuire, R.. P. Abelson, J. W. Brehm (Yale Studies in Attitude and 
Communication, Vol. 3), Yale University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1961, pp. ix +- 239, £2. 

W. R. Bion, Experiences in Groups and other papers. London, Tavistock 
Publications, 1961, pp. 198, £1. 

F. J. J. Buytendijk, Pain, London, Hutchinson, 1961, pp. 190, £1 &s. 

M. Ginsherg, Evolution and Progress, Heinemann, 1961, pp. xii +- 283, 
£1 5s. 

M. Klein, Narrative of a Child Analysis, London, The Hogarth Press, 1961, 
pp. 496, £3 15s. 

R. E. Money-Kyrle, Man’s Picture of his World, London, G. Duckworth & 
Co. Ltd., 1961, pp. 190, £1 1s. 

O. Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Symbolic Processes, London and 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1960, pp. xiii + 473, £3 8s. 

M. von Senden, Space and Sight, translated by P. Heath, London, Methuen, 
1960, pp. 348, £2 2s. 

P. E. Vernon, The Structure of Human Abilities, London, Methuen, 1961, 
pp. 208, £1 10s. 





D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ, London, Faber & Faber Ltd., 1961, pp. 
231, 8s. 6d. 

H. Craig, New Lamps for Old, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1960, pp. viii + 244, 

£1 5s. 
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B. Dunbam, The Artist in Society, New York. Marzani & Munsell Inc., 1961), 
pp. 125, $1.65. 

Galileo Galilei and others, The Controversy on the Comets of 1618, translated 
by S. Drake and C. D. O’Mally, Pennsylvania University Press 
(London : Oxford University Press), 1961, pp. xxv ~+- 380, £2 8s. 

M. Hadas, Humanism, London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 

xvi + 132, 15s. 

P. Hoenen 8S. J., The Philosophy of Inorganic Compounds, translated by 
P. Conen, West Baden Springs, Ill. (West Baden College), 1960, 
pp. vi+ 123, $1.45. 

A. G. Ikin, Bay Windows into Eternity, London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1961, pp. 135, 15s. 

A. Koestler, The Lotus and the Robot, London, Hutchinson & Co., 1960, pp. 
296, £1 5s. 

L’ Automation by various authors, Louvain, Nauwelaerts, 1960, pp. 124, 
F.B. 110. 

M. Leblanc, Personnalité de la Femme Katangaise, Louvain, Nauwelaerts, 
1960, pp. 403, F.B. 380. 

Sir Aubrey Lewis, Agents of Cultural Advance (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial 
Trust Lecture), Oxford University Press, 1961, pp. 29, 5s. 

C. L. Mayer, Sensation : the origin of life, translated by H. A. Larrabee, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1961, pp. xii + 145, $3.00. 

Metaphor and Symbol, Proceedings of the 12th Symposium of the Colston 
Research Society, London, Butterworth Scientific Publications, 
1960, pp. xi + 150, £1 10s. 

V. Miano, Problematicismo e Educazione, Rome, PAS, 1960, pp. 203, L. 1000. 

Models and Analogues in Biology (Symposia of the Society for Experimental 
Biology No. xiv), Cambridge University Press, 1960, pp. 255, £2 10s. 

Sir Isaac Newton, Correspondence 1661-1687, ed. H. W. Turnbull, 2 vols., 
Cambridge University Press (Royal Society), 1959-60, pp. xxxvii + 
468 and xiii + 551, 14 guineas. 

R. A. Oakley, Resurgence (poems), London, The Mitre Press, 1961, pp. 69, 
8s. 6d. 

H. 0. Pappe, John Stuart Mill and the Harriet Taylor Myth, Melbourne 
University Press (London: Cambridge University Press), 1961, 
pp. ix + 51, 9s. 6d. 

Spiritual Disciplines, by various authors, edited by J. Campbell, London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961, pp. xxi + 506, £2. 

8. Toulmin and J. Goodfield, The Fabric of the Heavens, London, Hutchinson 
& Co., 1961, pp. 272, £1 5s. 

L. L. Whyte, The Atomic Problem, A challenge to Physicists and Mathema- 
ticians, London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961, pp. 56, 7s. 6d. 

Charles Williams, Selected Writings, chosen by A. Ridler, Oxford University 
Press (Oxford Paperbacks), 1961, pp. 244, 8s. 6d. 





Archiv fiir Mathematische Logik und Grundlagenforschung, ed. H. Hermes, 
J. von Kempski, H. A. Schmidt, Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 











IX.—NOTES 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the British Society for the Philosophy” i 
of Science will be held at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, from 22nd to 24th % 


September 1961. The programme will be as follows : 


** Explanation in Psychology ”, Dr. M. Treifman, Dr J. O. Wisdom. 
** Learning Machines ’’, Dr. F. George, Dr. D. M. MacKay. 


** Genetic Coding and Information Theory ”, Dr. I. Leslie, Dr. 8. Brenner, _ 


** Statements about the Universe ”, Mr. R. Harré, Dr. W. Davidson. 


Detai’s may be obtained from Dr. M. B. Hesse, Whipple Museum, Free ; 


School Lane, Cambridge. 
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